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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  serinces  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


VA  HOSPITALS 

sir:  Thank  you  for  your  fine  article,  "The 
Truth  About  the  VA  Hospitals"  (Sept.). 
I  wish  everyone  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it.  The  research  involved  in 
writing  it  is  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  vet- 
erans. 

Mrs.  Laverne  E.  Swanson 
Claremont,  S.D. 

sir:  Thanks  for  setting  the  record  straight 
on  VA  hospitals.  A  more  balanced,  fair 
and  in-depth  report  on  the  situation 
would  seem  impossible.  Your  statement, 
''We  live  in  an  age  when  exaggeration 
seems  to  get  more  results  than  a  balanced 
view  of  things,"  is  unfortunate  but  true. 
As  a  former  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper, the  statement  is  even  more  mean- 
ingful to  me. 

Gene  Kronberg 
Danube,  Minn. 

sir:  I  am  a  WWl  veteran  83  years  old.  Up 
to  six  years  ago  I  had  no  hospital  or  doc- 
tor problems.  During  the  past  six  years, 
I  have  been  Ln  two  regular  hospitals  at  a 
cost  of  over  $2,000  and  in  the  VA  Hospital 
at  Lake  City,  Fla.,  at  no  cost.  The  VA  hos- 
pitals provide  better  care  by  doctors  and 
attendants,  better  food  Eind  friendlier  care 
than  the  private  hospitals.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  VA  hospitals. 
They  are  tops. 

James  E.  Welch 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

sir:  As  Director  of  the  VA  Center  here  in 
Wichita,  with  a  Regional  Office  and  a  200- 
bed  general  medical  hospital,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  and  your  staff  took  the 
time  to  make  an  objective  study  of  the 
VA  medical  service  provided  in  the  Bronx 
and  elsewhere. 

While  we  all  could  use  additional  dol- 
lars for  operations,  additional  staffing  and 
building  improvements,  I  believe  that 
we  as  a  group  of  Hospital  and  Center  Di- 
rectors are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  the  dedicated  staff  that  we  serve 
with  to  provide  as  close  to  "second  to 
none"  service  as  possible.  Without  the 
dedicated  Richard  Carters  in  the  Bronx 
and  the  dedicated  therapists,  nurses, 
nurses  assistants  and  other  stcifE  in  our 
Center,  we  could  not  come  close  to  pro- 
viding the  service  of  which  we  are  proud. 

G.  B.  Lappin 
Wichita,  Kan. 


sir:  Your  story  on  VA  hospitals  is  excel- 
lent. I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  carefully 
read  by  all  Legionnaires  and  others.  I 
am  a  volunteer  in  the  VA  hospital  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  I  now  have  approxi- 
mately 4,300  hours  and  enjoy  every  min- 
ute of  activity. 

Cecil  H.  Mumson 
Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  Your  article  on  the  VA  hospitals  left 
a  deep  impression;  so  deep,  in  fact,  that 
it  inspired  me  to  sign  up  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital.  As  a  high 
school  senior  who  hopes  to  become  a 
physician,  I  suppose  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  people  and  their  welfare. 
But  never  was  I  so  concerned  as  I  £im 
for  the  vets,  especially  the  quadriplegics. 

Valerie  Schneee 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Editor's  note:  We  also  received  letters 
telling  of  poor  treatment  in  VA  hospitals, 
but  each  of  them  was  vague  in  its  detail. 
Some  were  trivial.  We  have  asked  for 
more  detail  from  those  writers  whose 
complaints  seemed  to  have  substance. 

OKINAWA'S  27TH  ARMY  DIV. 
MEMORIAL 

sir:  I  have  just  read  the  article  in  the 
August  issue,  "Okinawa  .  .  .  The  Last 
Battle  of  WW2,"  by  M.D.  Morris,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  my  name  appear 
in  connection  with  the  monument  to  the 
27th  Army  Division,  which  became  a  vic- 
tim of  our  self-imposed  embargo  on 
American  memorials  on  Okinawa.  In  re- 
gard to  the  article,  I  would  like  to  add 
the  following. 

I  am  not  retired,  as  the  article  indi- 
cated I  might  be.  I  am  now  a  Major 
assigned  to  the  Defense  Contract  Admin- 
istration Services  Region  in  Detroit. 

The  monument  stones  have  been  trans- 
ported to  New  York,  where  the  State 
Adjutant  General  is  planning  to  erect 
them  at  Camp  Smith,  Peekskill,  in  the 
near  future. 

Concerning  the  problems  encountered 
in  attempting  to  erect  the  monument  on 
Okinawa,  the  only  comment  I  will  make 
is  that  they  were  unbelievable.  The  Japa- 
nese businessmen  who  donated  the  stones 
and  had  them  cut,  polished  and  engraved 
could  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  not  put  up  a  monument  to 
the  men  who  won,  while  the  Japanese 
were  erecting  their  monuments  all  over 
the  island. 

A  scale  model  of  the  monument  as  it  was 
originally  intended  for  erection  on  Oki- 
nawa was  given  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  New  York  by  me  and  is  now  in  his  pos- 
session. 

Maj.  Burleigh  M.  Cubert,  U.S.A. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

sir:  Mr.  Morris'  article  included  a  brief 
reference  to  Seventh -Day  Adventist 
medic  Desmond  T.  Doss  and  his  exploit  at 
Hacksaw  Ridge.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 


mention  that  for  this  feat  Doss  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  only  conscientious 
objector  to  win  the  nation's  highest 
award  for  heroism. 

Many  people  are  opposed  to  war  and 
killing.  Some  do  their  protesting  in  the 
streets  and  others  by  saving  lives  on  the 
battlefield.  I  leave  it  to  you  as  to  which 
has  the  greater  influence. 

C.  J.  Bagby,  Jr. 
Portland,  Ore. 

ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  ALMOST 
ANYTHING 

SIR:  It  was  with  a  sense  of  growing  aston- 
ishment and  dismay  that  I  read  Tom  Ma- 
honey's  "There's  An  Organization  for 
Almost  Anything"  (August)  and  found 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  Dirigible 
Society  of  America.  This  active  ecological 
organization  can  do  much  to  keep  air  pol- 
lution at  a  minimum  by  cutting  down  on 
jet  exhaust  fumes  which  constantly  be- 
foul our  air.  Lighter-than-air  craft  do  not 
pollute.  We  are  presently  pressing  the 
United  Nations  to  make  Switzerland  file 
down  its  Alps,  as  they  are  too  pointy  and 
constitute  a  puncture  hazard  to  low-flying 
dirigibles. 

John  F.  Mangan 
Washington,  D.C. 

PLEWACKI  POST'S  STAMP  SHOW 

sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  June  ar- 
ticle you  ran  on  the  Plewacki  American 
Legion  Post  Stamp  Show,  in  Buffalo.  As 
a  result,  we  received  163  letters  and  more 
are  coming  in.  The  letters  contained  re- 
quests for  a  total  of  388  covers. 

Three  people  expressed  a  desire  to  form 
stamp  clubs  in  connection  with  their  Le- 
gion Posts.  This  is  what  our  show  is  all 
about;  to  interest  people  in  the  hobby  and 
to  use  philately  as  part  of  the  Legion's 
Americanism  Program. 

As  usual,  we  had  a  couple  of  people 
trying  to  put  the  bite  on  us  for  donations. 
But,  all  in  all,  the  letters  were  extremely 
friendly  and  it  seemed  that  people  wanted 
to  tell  us  about  their  Posts.  You  could 
detect  a  note  of  pride  in  the  Legion  and 
in  their  Posts. 

John  M.  Nash 
Adam  Plewacki  Post  No.  799 
The  American  Legion 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

"TORA!  TORA!  TORA!" 

sir:  I've  been  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
movie,  "Tora!  Tora!  Tora!"  deaUng  with 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  I've  seen  a  few 
terrible  examples  of  HoUywooded  WW2 
"spectaculars"  in  recent  years.  Is  this  an- 
other? 

Jack  Cohen 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  20th  Century-Fox  film  reconstructs 
the  Japanese  and  American  roles  in 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  The  Japanese 
part  is  superbly  done,  the  American  part 
is  sometimes  confusing  to  those  who 
don't  know  their  history  in  detail.  The 
picture  well  portrays  the  breakdown  in 
U.S.  civilian-military  communications 
and  the  fatal  inaction  it  produced.  When 
it  gets  to  the  attack  itself,  it  is  almost 
unbearably  exciting. 
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Ifs  the  real  thing.  Coke. 


jfofluol  ol  Thf' Coca  Cola  Comoany  . 
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PERSONAL 


Did  you 
help  make 

J.W.Dant 

the 
largest 

selling 
poRular- 
priced 
bond  in 
America? 


Thanks,  Mr.  Bourbon  Lover. 

STRkrGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •  1B0  PROOF 
®  J.  W.  DINT  OlSriLlERE  CO..  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK 


CURRENT  AUTOMOTIVE  TRENDS 
GOOD  YEAR  FOR  GIFT  GIVING 
"NO-FAULT"  INSURANCE  TRYOUT 

Aside  from  the  advent  of  domestic  sub-compact  (mini)  cars  this  season, 
note  these  trends  in  the  automotive  field: 

PRICES:  On  the  average,  new  models  cost  h'^7c  to  6%  more.  Actually, 
though,  these  figures  are  rather  nebulous.  That's  because:  1)  price  increases 
are  offset  partially  by  improvements  in  the  cars,  but  2)  shorter  warranties, 
on  the  other  hand,  add  to  your  bill — to  the  tune  of  maybe  $40. 

GASOLINE:  Brace  yourself  for  an  era  of  confusion.  Four  types  now  are 
on  the  market,  though  not  at  all  service  stations.  Two  are  familiar  to  all 
motorists — "regular,"  which  has  an  octane  rating  of  94  or  95;  and  "premium," 
which  is  in  the  100-and-up  class. 

The  other  two  are  new — "low-lead,"  rated  at  91  to  94  octane;  and  "un- 
leaded," pegged  at  91  (except  for  the  regular  and  premium  unleaded  that 
American  Oil  has  been  selling  for  years). 

ANTIFREEZE:  The  great  majority  of  the  so-called  "permanent"  anti- 
freezes— the  type  that's  good  for  about  two  years — now  contain  antileak 
ingredients. 

Sales  of  the  older,  cheaper,  temporary  antifreezes  are  going  down  fast 
because  the  temporary  products  have  a  wood  alcohol  base  which  doesn't 
stand  up  under  today's  high  engine  temperatures;  while  the  "permanent" 
sort  has  an  ethylene  glycol  base  which  prevents  fi'eezing  and  also  acts  as 
a  coolant. 

★  ★  ★ 

Contributions  to  churches,  colleges,  hospitals  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions have  been  in  a  bad  slump  this  year.  However,  if  a  donor  can  swing 
it,  he'd  be  better  of¥  to  make  a  bigger  gift  this  year  than  next,  because 
currently  he  gets  a  more  favorable  tax  deduction.  Here's  why: 

•  There's  a  surcharge,  amounting  to  2y2Sf ,  on  this  year's  federal  income 
tax.  Next  year  it's  fairly  certain  that  will  disappear.  So  (to  use  a  mammoth 
example)  if  a  donor  in  a  top  tax  bracket  of  60*^0  gives  $10,000  this  year,  his 
deduction  is  $6,150.  Next  year  it  would  come  down  to  $6,000. 

•  Similarly,  the  personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  and  his  dependents 
this  year  is  $625  apiece.  Next  year  it  rises  to  $650;  in  1972  it  jumps  to  $700; 
in  1973  and  thereafter  it  will  hit  $750. 

•  The  top  bracket  this  year  is  709^  on  income  earned  from  wages, 
salaries,  etc.  Next  year  it  will  be  60'^^;  in  1972  and  thereafter  it  will  be  50%. 
The  moral:  give  now  when  taxes  are  highest  and  you  need  a  deduction  most. 

•  Single  people  especially  would  do  well  to  contribute  this  year.  They 
now  pay  about  40'^(  more  in  federal  taxes  than  a  married  couple.  Next  year, 
though,  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  single  taxpayer's  rate,  this  differential  will 
dwindle  to  20%  or  less. 

★  ★  ★ 

"No-fault"  auto  insurance  will  get  its  first  U.S.  test  Jan.  1  when  Massa- 
chusetts makes  it  mandatory.  About  a  dozen  other  states,  which  have  similar 
legislation  in  the  mill,  will  be  watching  to  see  how  it  works  out. 

Broadly,  the  Massachusetts  law  says  a  car  owner  must  have  about  $65 
worth  of  special  protection  so  that  any  person  injured  in,  or  struck  by,  the 
insured's  car  can  get  up  to  $2,000  on  a  no-fault  basis.  Essentially,  that  means 
quick  payment  without  a  lot  of  poking  around  to  determine  who  was  to 
blame.  (Beyond  $2,000,  regular  procedures  apply.) 

But  the  Massachusetts  law  had  a  lot  of  rough  going  before  it  got  onto 
the  books.  So  here's  what  other  states  will  be  considering: 

1)  Should  no-fault  insurance  bring  about  a  general  rate  reduction  because 
it  presumably  eliminates  a  lot  of  expensive,  time-consuming  red  tape?  The 
Massachusetts  authorities  say  yes,  and  consequently  have  ordered  a  15% 
across-the-board  trimming  of  premiums. 

2)  How  tough  can  insurance  companies  be  in  refusing  to  write  policies? 
Originally,  Massachusetts  intended  to  give  insurers  very  little  leeway.  But 
after  some  bitter  battles,  the  state  agreed  that  quite  a  list  of  reasons  was 
valid.  Among  them:  fraud,  accident  record,  drinking,  drugs,  age,  etc. 

Bi/  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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OFFSHORE  RED  THREAT 

CONSUMERS  VS.  COMPUTERS'  ERRORS 

JOB  EQUALITY  FOR  WOMEN 


Russian  and  Cuban  naval  vessels  are 
boldly  operating,  often  undetected,  off 
Florida,  and  the  Coast  Guard  needs  more 
aircraft  to  increase  surveillance, 
according  to  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

In  fact,  some  armed  ships  were  spotted 
within  40  miles  of  the  President's  Key  Bis- 
cayne  residence  during  one  of  his  visits 
there  last  May.  Lt.  Cdr»  Philip  P.  Coady, 
Coast  Guard  intelligence  officer,  testi- 
fied that  some  Cuban  ships  capable  of 
firing  surface-to-surface  missiles  may  be 
lindetected  by  surface  radar  because  of 
their  deceptive  size.  There  is  no  way  our 
radar  system  can  separate  this  type  of 
vessel  from  an  88-foot  pleasure  craft. 

One  Soviet  vessel,  monitoring  the  test 
firing  of  a  Poseidon  missile  from  a  U.S.  sub 
30  miles  east  of  Cape  Kennedy,  tried  to 
recover  debris  from  the  shot  and  nearly 
collided  with  a  U.S.  destroyer  escort  last 
July. 

Consumers  will  get  a  chance  to  strike 
back  at  the  harassment  caused  by  c omput er 
billing  errors  if  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Bill  passes  Congress.  Sen.  William 
Proxmire,  of  Wisconsin,  who  introduced 
the  bill,  charges  that  credit  card 
companies  "are  hiding  behind  their  com- 
puters" and  are  "making  handsome 
profits  off  of  bad  billing  practices." 

Under  the  proposed  law,  a  creditor  must 
acknowledge  receipt  of  a  consumer  com- 
plaint within  ten  days,  and  send  a  cor- 
rected statement  or  explain,  within  60 
days,  why  the  original  statement  was  cor- 
rect. Creditors,  who  fail  to  meet  these 
requirements  would  forfeit  the  right  to 
collect.  If  the  consumer  could  prove 
an  error  and  that  it  caused  him  damage, 
the  creditor  would  be  liable  for  treble 
damages  and  attorney's  fee.  Many  cus- 
tomers, after  months  of  fighting,  pay  a 
disputed  bill  rather  than  risk 
destroying  their  credit  rating. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  women's  lib  move- 
ment and  the  drive  to  pass  the  equal  rights 


amendment  for  women  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
federal  government  has  issued  guidelines 
to  assure  equal  j  ob  opportunity  for  women 
on  work  paid  for  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Effective  immediately,  the  Department  of 
Labor  guidelines  apply  to  employment  with 
government  contractors  and  subcontractors 
covered  by  Presidential  Executive  Order. 
The  guidelines  prohibit  covered  employers 
from  making  any  distinction  based  upon  sex 
in  employment  opportunities,  wages, 
hours  or  other  conditions.  The  guide- 
lines, among  other  things ,  would  prohibit 
employers  from  denying  employment  to  women 
with  young  .children,  unless  the  same 
policy  applies  to  men;  and  penalizing 
women  who  take  time  off  for  childbearing. 

The  guidelines  also  specify  that  covered 
employers  must  actively  recruit  women  to 
apply  for  jobs  from  which  they  have  been 
barred  in  the  past. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


PROPER  LAND  USE 

"...  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  accept  the  idea  that 
none  of  Us  has  a  right  to  abuse 
the  land,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, society  as  a  whole  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  proper 
land  use."  President  Nixon. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

"The  American  system  is 
the  greatest  engine  for  change 
and  progress  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  There  are  some 
who  look  at  the  faults  and  cry 
that  the  system  has  failed.  .  .  . 
they  don't  understand  the  sys- 
tem." Vice  President  Agnew. 

COLLEGES'  TOP  PRIORITY 

"College  administrators 
across  the  land  must  unite  in 
placing  order  on  their  indi- 
vidual campuses  as  the  top  pri- 
ority item."  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
director,  FBI. 

CITIES  DOOMED? 

"Cities  may  become  the  gi- 
gantic tombstones  of  man- 
kind." Gov.  Ryokichi  Minobe. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


CREDIT  BUREAU  DATA 

"There  are  100  million  indi- 
viduals in  credit  bureau  data 
banks;  in  five  years,  the  in- 
dustry expects  to  have  infor- 
mation on  everyone  .  .  ."  Shel- 
don Garber,  executive  v.p., 
C.R.  Feldstein  &  Co. 

CONCERNED  GENERATIONS 

.  .  our  younger  generation, 
and  to  a  large  extent  our  older 
generation,  is  adding  a  new  di- 
mension to  our  society — -a  con- 
cern for  the  collective  welfare 
of  the  nation  ,  .  ."  E.  Laurence 
Chalmers,  Jr.,  chancellor, 
Kansas  Univ. 

UN  DILEMMA 

"It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  with  respect  to  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  confidence  in 
the  United  Nations  has  waned." 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers. 

RED  TIDE 

"The  expansion  of  Soviet 
maritime  power  looks  like 
[it's]  rising  to  a  flood  tide  in 
the  1970's."  Raymond  Black- 
man,  editor,  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships." 
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WHAT'S  TO  BE  DONE  ABOUT 

strikes  That  Hurt  The  PubUc? 


A  report  on  the  growing  number  of  strikes 
against  the  pubhc,  and  remedies  that  are 
being  discussed  to  avert  them. 


By  ROUL  TUNLEY 

IN  THE  LAST  FEW  ycars.  Americans 
everywhere  have  been  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  some  of  the  most  maddening 
strii^cs  in  history.  stril<es  that  have 
plunged  citizens'  lives  into  chaos  and 
actually  endangered  their  health  and 
safety.  These  stoppages  don't  take  place 
in  some  far-ofT  coal  mine  or  steel  mill, 
but  right  smack  in  the  middle  of  our 
daily  routines.  They  involve  vital  public 
servants  like  police,  firemen,  nurses, 
teachers,  doctors,  garbage  collectors,  bus 
drivers  and  many  others.  People  who 
wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  walking  oif  a 
job  a  decade  ago  now  seem  to  drop 
everything — firehose,  nightstick,  bedpan, 
blackboard — and  join  a  picket  line. 

Who,  for  example,  hasn't  been 
touched  in  some  way  by  at  least  one  of 
the  following? 


and  mail-order  houses  was  close  to  pa- 
ralysis. 

The  airlines  strike  of  1966,  which, 
although  it  involved  only  machinists  and 
not  even  all  airlines,  effectively  grounded 
3  million  passengers  and  mail  for  22 
days.  Soldiers  were  stranded,  students 
couldn't  get  home,  businessmen  couldn't 
travel.  Many  had  to  abandon  long- 
planned  holidays. 

New  York  City's  three  teacher 
strikes  within  three  months  in  1968, 


feed  the  ugly  fires  of  racism  over  what 
was  essentially  a  union  struggle  against 
neighborhood  control  of  schools. 

New  York  City's  massive  transit  strike 
in  1 966  was  equally  disastrous  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  all  mass  trans- 
portation ground  to  a  halt.  Secretaries 
hiked  60  blocks  to  work,  extra  traffic 
snarled  the  highways,  parking  lots 
couldn't  find  space  for  thousands  of  cars 
and  commuters  competed  for  rooms  in 
jammed  hotels.  Many  people,  unable  to 


Last  March's  postal  strike,  which 
lasted  only  a  few  days  but  nearly  brought 
the  life  of  the  country  to  a  standstill. 
Paychecks  went  undelivered,  food  per- 
ished in  post  offices,  bills  were  uncol- 
lected, medicine  was  not  received,  sol- 
diers got  no  letters  from  home  and  trips 
were  cancelled  when  passports  failed  to 
arrive.  The  vital  business  of  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  department  stores 


when  over  a  million  schoolchildren  were 
locked  out  of  their  classrooms  in  what 
was  cata,strophic  for  some.  Among  other 
things,  mothers  couldn't  go  to  work  to 
support  their  families  because  they  had 
to  stay  home  to  look  after  children,  stu- 
dents competing  to  get  into  college 
couldn't  get  the  instruction  they  needed 
for  exams,  and  the  daily  confrontations 
between  parents  and  teachers  served  to 


work,  went  unpaid  during  the  strike. 

Hit  by  a  series  of  other  strikes,  in- 
cluding a  garbage  collectors'  strike — 
which  not  only  resulted  in  the  city  reek- 
ing but  caused  health  hazards  from  un- 
collected rotting  garbage,  rampant  rats, 
trash  fires  and  a  typhoid  threat — it 
seemed  that  New  York  was  the  worst 
affected  of  all.  But  actually  the  epidemic 
hit  the  entire  nation  with  varying  degrees 
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of  seriousness.  In  one  year  (1966),  tor 
example,  Kansas  City  firemen  stayed  off 
their  jobs,  and  then  the  National  Guard 
had  to  be  called  in;  Atlanta's  fire  fighters 
staged  a  similar  walkout,  and  Dayton's 
sanitation  workers  laid  down  their 
brooms.  Michigan  reported  it  had  more 
public  service  employees  on  strike  that 
year  than  in  the  entire  17  years  preceding 
it.  And  last  year,  Ohio,  a  conservative 
state,  had  no  less  than  two  dozen  strikes, 
involving  such  vital  employees  as  nurses, 
teachers.  poHce  and  other  city  personnel. 

As  the  1960"s  came  to  a  close,  it  was 
all  too  apparent  that  the  nuisance  strike 
had  come  to  full,  nauseating  flower.  For, 
at  the  beginning  of  that  decade  (1961), 
there  had  been  but  one  teacher  strike  in 
the  whole  country.  By  1968,  there  were 
139!  Until  recently  it  was  unheard  of  for 
nurses  to  go  out  on  strike.  Yet  in  the  last 
several  years  they  have  used  the  weapon 
with  increasing  frequency. 

Overall,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  there  has  been  a  1,000% 
increase  in  public  service  strikes  in  the 
last  eight  years. 

In  most  states,  of  course,  people  who 
perform  services  for  the  public  are  for- 
bidden by  law  to  strike.  New  York  City's 
schoolteachers,  for  instance.  Or  its 
transit  workers.  Or  the  nation's  air  con- 
trollers. But  it  makes  no  difference. 
They  go  out  anyway.  They  get  around 
the  law  by  calling  in  sick,  by  engineering 
slowdowns,  by  holding  union  "chape!" 
meetings  or  by  working  strictly  by  the 
rules  book.  In  the  end  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing:  no  work!  And  the  public  is 
the  victim. 

Experts,  taking  the  long  view,  say  the 
trouble  is  that  public  employees  are 
merely  going  through  a  phase,  like  grow- 
ing children.  Long  unorganized,  they 
are,  as  one  union  man  puts  it,  "'just 
emerging  from  the  dark  ages  of  labor 
relations"  and  feeling  their  oats.  Joining 
with  fellow  workers,  they  are  demanding 
better  wages  and  working  conditions — 
and  getting  them. 

The  first  state  to  recognize  this  fact 
officially  and  pass  a  law  permitting  public 
employees  to  join  unions  was  Utah — 16 
years  ago.  But  it  was  not  until  1962, 
when  President  Kennedy  by  executive 
order  gave  federal  employees  the  right  to 
organize  and  negotiate  collective  agree- 
ments, that  the  movement  really  began  to 
snowball.  Most  states  quickly  followed 
suit. 

Although  it  is  true  thai  these  states 
forbade  their  workers  to  strike,  they 
nonetheless  gave  them  the  right  to  organ- 
ize. The  result  was  higher  militancy  as 
well  as  higher  wages. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  by  placing  an 
official  stamp  of  legitimacy  upon  union 
activity  in  the  public  sector,  state  govern- 
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merits  encouraged  the  process  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  much  as  the  National 
Recovery  Act  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  did  for  the  private  sector 
in  the  1930's,"  says  labor  expert  Morris 
Stone,  of  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation. 

Furthermore,  unlike  truckers,  plumb- 
ers, construction  workers  or  others  long 
unionized,  public  employees  were  often 
so  shockingly  paid  that  their  cause  had 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  As  late  as  last 
year,  for  example,  full-time  employees 
in  Ohio's  state  hospitals  were  so  badly 
paid  that  they  were  actually  eligible  for 
welfare.  And  in  the  rich  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 10%  of  all  state  employees 
took  home  pay  of  only  $3,000  a  year — 
a  figure  on  the  ragged  edge  of  poverty. 
Why  bother  to  work,  many  asked.  They 
pointed  out  that  across  the  country 
salaries  of  vital  employees,  like  nurses 
and  teachers,  were  often  a  disgrace, 
especially  when  compared  to  union  peo- 
ple like  truck  drivers. 

The  message  was  not  lost  and  eventu- 
ally the  unionization  of  public  employees 
surged.  In  New  York  State,  unions  rep- 
resenting state  employees  increased 
their  ranks  by  25%  in  three  years.  This 
was  four  times  faster  than  the  labor 


ists — not  teachers,  health  workers  or 
professionals  in  general.  Or  even  the 
police.  In  November  1969.  the  Omaha 
police  department  became  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  have  a  union,  one  with  A. F. L.- 
C.I.O.  membership.  It  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, however,  that  specifically  for- 
bids the  right  to  strike. 

What  the  Omaha  police  have  done  is 
now  being  attempted  by  other  police  de- 
partments. This  organizing  movement  is 
being  looked  upon  with  alarm  by  city 
governments,  despite  the  Omaha  po- 
lice's no-strike  stipulation.  For  every- 
body remembers  what  happened  last 
year  when  the  Montreal  police  walked 
off  th«ir  jobs  for  only  a  few  hours.  Two 
men  were  shot  dead,  six  banks  robbed. 
100  stores  looted,  hundreds  of  cars 
and  buses  overturned.  General  rioting 
wrecked  hotels  and  restaurants.  Many 
people  fear  that  the  formation  of  local 
police  unions  could  eventually  result  in  a 


FEDERAL, 


if  we  look  at  the  strike  situation  as  a 
whole,  i.e.,  all  workers  and  not  just  pub- 
lic employees,  things  are  not  too  bad.  In 
fact,  they  report  that  the  situation  is 
actually  getting  better — at  least  on  a 
statistical  basis.  Last  year,  for  example, 
44,500,000  workdays  were  lost  in  labor 
stoppages,  which  is  10%  better  than  the 
previous  year  when  49,018,000  work- 
days were  lost. 

What's  more,  since  the  end  of  WW2, 
there  have  been  far  worse  strike  years. 
To  be  exact,  1959,  1952,  1949  and  1946. 
The  latter  was  so  bad  (1,116,000,000 
workdays  lost)  that  it  led  to  a  national 
demand  for  action,  and  the  following 
year  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  law  came 
into  being.  Furthermore,  those  years  of 
high  idleness  due  to  strikes  took  place 
when  the  labor  force  was  smaller  than  it 
is  today.  Consequently,  the  proportion 
of  time  lost  was  much  greater  than  it  is 
today. 

However,  in  the  area  where  it  hurts  the 
average  citizen — in  what  the  specialists 
call  the  "public  sector" — there  is  no 
doubt  that  things  are  worse.  This  is  due 
to  the  explosive  combination  of  a 
greatly  expanded  army  of  public  workers 
( 12  million  today,  or  one  out  of  every  six 
workers)  plus  a  greatly  expanded  num- 


About  half  of  the  2,800,000  federal  workers  are  already  union  members,  and  the  number  is  increasing. 


movement  generally  around  the  nation. 

As  for  the  entire  country,  more  than 
1.350.000  of  the  2,800.000  federal 
workers  are  now  union  members  and 
the  number  is  increasing.  "The  fastest- 
growing  labor  organization  in  the  coun- 
try today  is  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
an  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  affiliate,"  reports 
Theodore  W.  Kheel,  noted  New  York 
labor  mediator. 

Contrary  to  the  situation  that  existed 
only  yesterday,  fewer  and  fewer  profes- 
sional or  white-collar  employees  feel 
m-uch  hesitancy  about  being  trade  union- 


national  one,  with  the  kind  of  potential 
that  might  some  day  lead  to  a  police- 
dominated  state. 

One  realizes  too  that  it's  possible  to 
carry  this  unionization  one  step  further. 
If  police  can  organize,  why  not  the 
Army?  Already  voices  are  demanding 
unions  for  soldiers,  a  situation  that  raises 
the  prospect  of  entire  armies  going  out 
on  strike  before  a  battle  or  national 
emergency.  Understandably,  the  pro- 
posal has  raised  the  blood  pressure  of 
military  leaders  all  around  the  country. 

Labor  observers,  however,  again  tak- 
ing the  historical  perspective,  tell  us  that 


ber  of  rapidly-organized  unions.  Further- 
more, such  strikes,  even  when  local, 
have  a  higher  potential  for  danger.  The 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  sanitation  strike  had 
national  reverberations  when  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  assassinated;  weeks  of 
rioting  and  turmoil  followed. 

Privately,  labor  leaders  will  say  that 
the  most  important  cause  for  the  rash  of 
public  strikes  is  the  very  newness  and 
lack  of  experience  of  quickly-organized 
unions.  One  high  labor  official  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  who  doesn't  wish  to  be 
quoted  by  name,  says:  "There  have  been 
some  unnecessary  and  outrageous  strikes, 
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of  course,  but  that's  because  there's  been 
so  httle  unionization  of  public  employees 
until  now.  They've  never  had  to  bargain 
before,  and  they  lack  the  know-how  of 
older  unions.  In  time  they'll  learn  when 
to  apply  muscle  and  when  not." 

This  may  be  true,  but  in  the  mean- 
time will  the  public  stand  still  while  the 
Johnny-come-lately  union  leaders  do 
their  homework?  Will  the  average  citi- 
zen long  stand  for  the  sort  of  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  New  York  when  58,000 


the  postal  strike  earlier  in  the  year. 

But  collective  bargaining,  even  in  pri- 
vate industry,  often  drags  on  and  on  dur- 


teachers  prevented  1.100,000  children 
from  getting  an  education  because  of  a 
union  dispute  over  neighborhood  con- 
trol? How  often  will  a  handful  of  people 
be  permitted  to  bring  the  life  of  a  city  or 
a  nation  to  a  halt  in  order  to  improve 
conditions  that  may,  admittedly,  be  un- 
satisfactory? 

No  one  can  accurately  answer  these 
questions,  but  obviously  there  is  a  limit. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  right  now 
we're  close  to  it.  Everyone  acknowledges 
the  public  is  angry.  Furthermore,  when 
the  public  is  angry,  politicians  get  the 
message  and  start  suggesting  laws.  Some- 
times the  laws  get  passed,  like  New 
York's  Taylor  Act,  which  resulted  from 
the  crippling  transit  strike  of  1966. 

Before  looking  at  what  is  being  pro- 
posed today,  let's  make  the  most  usual 
meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  of  labor 
negotiation  a  little  clearer. 

We  have  collective  bargaining,  which 
means  that  labor  and  management  rep- 
resentatives get  together  to  iron  out  a 
contract.  Most  unions  have  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  today,  and  it  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  very  exciting  thing.  But  it 
is  a  step  up  from  the  more  usual  condi- 
tion of  the  last  century  when  manage- 
ment often  refused  to  negotiate  with  a 
union,  saying,  in  effect:  "Take  our  terms, 
or  leave  them."  In  short,  collective  bar- 
gaining implies  that  management  recog- 
nizes its  unions  as  those  with  whom  it 
must  deal  in  contracting  for  working 
conditions,  pay  and  benefits. 

While  collective  bargaining  is  almost 
universal  in  unionized  private  business 
today,  it  is  far  from  universal  among 
pubHc  employees.  The  postal  workers, 
for  instance,  have  had  their  rules  and 
pay  set  by  Congress,  with  which  they 
could  not  bargain.  Instead,  they  lobbied. 
The  lack  of  collective  bargaining  rights 
was  one  of  the  sore  points  that  set  off 


part  of  labor  and  management  in  a  single 
wage  dispute. 

Today,  the  remedy  most  often  sug- 
gested to  eliminate  strikes  against  the 
public  is  compulsory  arbitration.  Here 
the  government  would  order  that  a  dis- 
pute be  submitted  to  an  impartial  third 
party,  who  then  renders  a  decision  by 
which  both  sides  must  abide. 

It  certainly  sounds  attractive,  espe- 
cially to    an    exasperated    public.  No 


In  most  states,  public  service  employees 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  strike,  but  ways 
are  found  to  get  around  the  law. 

ing  a  strike  until  the  public  suffers 
through  shutdowns,  short  supplies,  lay- 
offs in  related  industries,  etc.  The  fact 
that  the  parties  bargain  doesn't  mean 
they  will  come  to  a  prompt  agreement. 

The  next  step  up  is  mediation.  Here 
a  third  party  is  appointed,  often  by  city, 
state  or  national  government — though 
union  and  management  may  agree  on  a 
mediator  by  themselves.  The  mediator  is 
a  persuader  and  conciliator.  He  sits  in 
on  the  bargaining  and  tries  to  bring  the 
parties  to  a  reasonable  solution,  though 
he  has  no  power  to  shape  that  solution 
except  his  personal  powers  of  persuasion 
and  moderation.  Sometimes  mediation 
works  well,  sometimes  not  so  well. 

Finally  we  have  arbitration.  An  ar- 
bitrator goes  into  the  bargaining  as  a 
third  party  with  the  power  to  decide  the 
final  terms.  Theoretically  he  is  fair  and 
no  partisan  for  either  side,  both  sides 
trust  him,  and  they  agree  at  the  start 
that  they  will  abide  by  his  final  decision. 

A  few  industries  have  had  voluntary 
arbitration  for  a  long  time.  Labor  and 
management  simply  agreed  that  they 
would  bargain  through  an  arbitrator  and 
abide  by  his  decision  after  he  had  listened 
to  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  Arbitra- 
tion, when  it  works  smoothly  and  con- 
tinues to  satisfy  both  sides,  is  both  a  great 
time  saver  and  strike  preventer.  But  to 
submit  to  it  voluntarily  requires  more 
good  will  than  one  can  often  find  on  the 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CARL  ROSE 


Strikes.  Reason  rather  than  force.  Every- 
body continues  to  work  while  somebody 
above  and  beyond  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
works  out  a  just  decision.  Management 
goes  about  its  business.  Labor  goes  on 
earning  wages. 

The  trouble  is  that  no  one  concerned 
wants  compulsory  arbitration.  Not  the 
unions.  Not  the  employers.  Not  the 
politicians. 

Listen  to  what  two  such  widely  dis- 
parate lawmakers  as  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  ex-Sen.  Wayne  Morse  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  during  hearings  on 
compulsory  arbitration  as  a  way  to  end 
disputes: 

Morse:  "If  you  go  into  arbitration, 
you  take  away  from  management  and 
labor  some  very  precious  freedoms.  You 
are  substituting  a  third  party  and  asking 
that  third  party  in  effect  to  tell  them 
how  to  run  their  business  and  under  what 
conditions  they  are  going  to  work.  That 
is  a  dangerous  situation.  It  is  a  situation 
that  attacks  some  basic  foundations  of 
economic  freedom  in  this  republic." 

Goldwater:  "I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment. If  this  is  forced  on  the  American 
people,  it  can  mean  price  control,  wage 
control,  and  even  place-of-employment 
control." 

Official  labor  couldn't  agree  more. 
"Compulsory  arbitration  means  loss  of 
freedom,"  says  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 

And  official  business,  through  the 
voice  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  says:  "Compulsory  arbi- 
tration violates  the  American  concept  of 
freedom  under  which  the  government  is 
the  servant  rather  than  the  master  of  the 
people." 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  everybody 
agrees  arbitration  can  be  effective  when 
it's  voluntary,  i.e.,  when  both  sides  agree 
in  advance  that  they  want  it.  For  ex- 
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ample,  almost  all  labor  contracts  today 
(94%  )  have  written  into  them  a  proviso 
that  all  i^iievaiice  disputes — not  the  con- 
tract but  disagreements  that  arise  under 
it  over  hiring,  firing,  seniority  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  contract — must 
he  handled  by  this  kind  of  arbitration. 
In  effect,  both  sides  voluntarily  agree  in 
advance  that  such  problems  will  be  com- 
pulsorily  arbitrated.  It's  a  fine  distinction 
but  an  important  one.  And  the  result  is 
that  wildcat  strikes  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  United  States. 

It  wasn't  always  so.  Before  WW2,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  such  disputes  were 
handled  in  this  way.  During  the  war 
years,  however,  when  labor  agreed  to  a 
no-strike  pledge,  and  wages  and  prices 
were  fixed,  both  sides  automatically 
submitted  their  disputes  to  arbitration.  In 
the  process,  they  learned  a  new  respect 
for  the  method.  And  today,  arbitration 
of  grievances  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  compelled  to 
arbitrate  such  gut  issues  as  wages,  work- 
ing conditions  and  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract itself  is  anathema  to  just  about 
everybody.  They  feel  it's  tantamount  to 
being  compelled  to  work — a  situation 
more  suited  to  Communist  Russia  than 
free  America.  Both  sides  feel  it's  less 
dangerous  in  the  long  run  to  stick  to  the 
more  painful  method  of  jawboning  until 
an  agreement  is  reached — with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  strike — than  to  settle  for  the 
arbitrary  method. 

■'When  they  know  that  arbitration  is 
in  the  picture,  neither  side  bargains  seri- 
ously." says  Nat  Goldfinger,  research  di- 
rector of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  "They  know 
the  thing  will  go  to  a  third  party,  and 
they  save  their  best  offers  and  arguments 
for  the  arbitrators." 

Central  to  the  thinking  of  both  labor 
and  management,  of  course,  is  the 
knowledge  that  not  all  arbitration  is  good 
and  not  all  strikes  are  bad. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  there 
was  enormous  political  pressure  to  have 
arbitrators  give  New  York's  striking 
transit  workers  the  same  kind  of  pen- 
sion plan  the  police  and  firemen  had: 
i.e.,  retirement  after  20  years  at  half  pay. 
Now  this  made  sense  with  the  police  and 
fire  departments  where  young  men  are 
essential.  But  it  made  little  sense  with 
transit  workers.  However,  they  were 
awarded  full  pension  benefits  anyway, 
with  the  result  that  thousands  of  skilled 
subway  mechanics  quit  after  20  years, 
drew  half  pay,  and  went  to  work  for 
private  transportation  companies.  New 
York  subways  are  now  stuck  with  a  lot 
of  untrained  people  who  don't  know  how 


to  fix  the  cars.  And  as  anyone  who  has 
traveled  recently  on  the  city's  subways 
can  testify,  the  service  shows  it. 

Some  critics  of  the  settlement  felt  that 
the  transit  workers'  demand  was  uncon- 
scionable and  should  have  been  resisted 
to  the  hilt.  In  the  long  run,  they  believed, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  city 
to  endure  a  long,  hard  strike  and  defeat 
the  demand  than  to  have  it  granted  by 
those  arbitrating  the  dispute — with  citi- 
zens paying  for  the  blunder  endlessly. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  labor 
and  management  have  long  looked  on 
compulsory  arbitration  with  abhorrence 


This  sounds  exactly  like  the  kind  of 
compulsory  arbitration  that  everyone 
concerned  says  he  doesn't  want,  with  the 
sugar  coating  of  some  new  name  to  make 
it  taste  sweeter.  But  what  everyone  who 
cares  is  fishing  around  for  is  some  sort 
of  legislation  that  might  make  com- 
pulsory arbitration  attractive.  This 
may  be  possible,  especially  if  it  is 
also  held  off  as  a  last  resort,  giving 
the  contending  parties  ample  opportunity 
to  solve  their  problems  by  less  compul- 
sory means  first,  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

For  instance,  last  February,  after  a 


Arbitration  could  provide  the  alternative  to  strikes  that 
hurt  the  public.  In  arbitration,  a  third  party  settles 
labor-management's  dispute  and  his  ruling  is  binding. 


because  it  takes  away  ( 1 )  labor's  basic 
right  to  strike,  and  (2)  management's 
basic  responsibility  to  solve  its  own 
wage,  price  and  personnel  problems,  the 
feeling  against  strikes  in  the  public  sec- 
tor is  running  so  high  at  the  moment  that 
both  sides  are  revising  their  feelings  on 
the  subject.  They  are  beginning  to  admit 
that  some  form  of  binding  arbitration 
by  a  third  party  sitting  as  a  sort  of  judge 
may  be  necessary  in  this  area.  But  it  will 
be,  in  a  sense,  a  new  kind  of  arbitration. 
Both  sides,  for  example,  might  agree  in 
advance  that  they  must  arbitrate  dis- 
putes over  such  hitherto  non-arbitrable 
things  as  pay,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
decision — but  it  will  not  be  called  com- 
pulsory because  both  sides  will  have 
agreed  to  it  in  advance,  as  they  now  do 
in  grievance  disputes. 


year  and  a  half  of  almost  continual  strife 
in  the  transportation  field  (railroad 
workers,  truckers,  longshoremen  and 
airline  employees).  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed a  measure  to  Congress  which  pro- 
vided that  if  a  strike  in  this  category 
isn't  settled  during  the  80-day  cooling- 
ofi"  period  granted  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  the  principal  remaining  option  is 
for  a  panel  of  three  neutral  persons  to 
take  over.  The  panel  must  choose  be- 
tween the  final  offers  submitted  by  the 
opposing  sides.  This  puts  both  parties  in 
the  position  of  coming  up  with  their  most 
reasonable  offer,  because  they  know  one 
or  the  other  will  be  chosen.  Under  this 
arrangement,  both  parties  can  bargain 
collectively  for  several  months,  but  if 
they  don't  reach  a  settlement,  then  the 
arbitrators  will.  This  is  an  example  of 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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A  VETERANS  DAY  FEATURE! 


Private  Thomas  F.  Enright 


The  First 


to  Fall... 

ENRIGHT,  GRESHAM,  HAY 


THE  THREE  MEN  shown  here  personify  Veterans  Day, 
Nov.  11.  in  a  special  way.  Tiiey  were  the  first  Amer- 
ican soldiers  killed  in  combat  in  the  major  wars  of  this 
century. 

For  34  years  Nov.  1 1  was  celebrated  as  Armistice 
Day,  to  mark  the  end  of  WWl  on  Nov.  11,  1918.  By 
the  fall  of  1953  we  had  behind  us  WW2  victory  days 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  in  1945,  and  the  official 
end  of  the  Korea  fighting  in  July  1953.  To  avoid  too 
many  holidays,  the  name  of  Armistice  Day  was  changed 
to  Veterans  Day  in  1953.  to  symbolize  the  end  of  all 
the  wars  of  the  20th  century.  Nov.  11.  1970,  will  be 
the  52nd  observation  of  the  date,  and  the  18th  under 
the  name  Veterans  Day.  Those  who  served  in  uniform 
in  WWl,  WW2.  Korea  and  Vietnam  exceed  30  million. 
Among  them.  Privates  Thomas  F.  Enright,  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  and  Merle  D.  Hay  of  Glidden,  Iowa,  and  Corporal 
James  B.  Gresham  of  Evansville.  Ind.,  earned  a  special 
distinction.  They  died  in  action  at  their  post  of  assigned 
combat  duty,  the  first  in  American  uniform  to  do  so  in 
the  major  wars  of  the  20th  century. 

When  the  First  Division  was  hastily  formed  and  sent 
to  France  in  mid  1917,  it  went  into  training  with  expe- 
rienced French  troops  to  learn  the  grueling  trench  war- 
fare. On  Oct.  21,  the  first  American  units  were  placed 


Corporal  James  B.  Gresham 


Private  Merle  D.  Hay 

in  a  "quiet"  part  of  the  line,  at  Luneviile.  to  get  the 
feel  of  trench  life  in  a  "safe"  sector.  The  Germans  sent 
over  a  strong  raiding  party  on  Nov.  2  to  test  the  first 
Americans  in  the  line.  They  were  driven  oft",  taking  1  1 
American  prisoners,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  Gres- 
ham, Enright  and  Hay,  all  of  Co.  F,  16th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, lay  dead.  On  Nov.  4,  1917,  a  joint  French-Ameri- 
can command  interred  them  with  special  honors  at 
Bathelemont.  The  bodies  were  later  returned  home.  Cit- 
izens of  Lorraine  erected  a  monument  to  them  that  was 
destroyed  in  WW2.  A  new  one  was  rededicated  after 
WW2  by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  the  end 
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By  R.  B.  PITKIN 

A  i-FRKD  P.  Chamie.  of  the  Los  An- 
/  \  gcles  suburb  of  Pacific  Palisades, 
-ITjL  Calif.,  a  gray-haired,  soft-spoken 
WW2  Army  veteran,  became  the  53rd 
National  Commander  of  The  American 
Legion  in  the  closing  order  of  business 
of  the  Legion's  52nd  National  Conven- 
tion in  Portland.  Ore.,  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  3,  1970. 

Chamie  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  2,899 
to  166  (with  six  abstaining)  over  the 
only  other  nominee — John  J.  Flynn  of 
Vallejo,  Calif.  He  succeeds  J.  Milton 
Patrick,  of  Oklahoma,  to  lead  the  Legion 
until  the  final  day  of  the  1971  National 
Convention  in  Houston.  Tex.,  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Trained  a.s  a  lawyer,  and  for  the  last 
22  years  both  a  lawyer  and  a  labor  rela- 
tions specialist  for  the  motion  picture 
and  TV  film  production  industry, 
Chamie  is  the  son  of  Jewish  immigrants 
from  Latvia  who  came  to  the  United 
-States  in  the  big  immigration  flood  from 
central  and  northern  Europe  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  His  father,  Hyman 
Clramie,  came  to  New  York  as  an  or- 
phan child,  where  he  later  met  and  mar- 
ried Commander  Chamie's  mother,  Dora 
Rubin,  both  now  deceased. 

Alfred  P.  Chamie  was  born  in  New 
York  City  on  June  1.  1910.  Though  he 
lurned  60  last  June,  he  is  wiry  and  ath- 
letic, and  until  recently  he  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Elizabeth  Donnelly,  played 
tournament  tennis.  In  1915,  he  went  as 
a  child  with  his  parents  to  Los  Angeles. 
There  his  father  was  a  real  estate  broker 
until  his  death  some  15  years  ago. 
Chamie  has  an  older  sister,  Celia  (Sat- 
tinger).  and  a  younger  brother,  Edwin, 
both  of  Los  Angeles.  He  attended  public 
school  and  Roosevelt  High  School  in 
Los  Angeles,  graduated  in  political 
science  from  UCLA  in  1931  and  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1934. 

After  Harvard  he  practiced  law  by 
himself  in  Los  Angeles,  then  with  a 
partner. 

Some  of  Los  Angeles"  top  Legion- 
nai'"es  got  to  know  Chamie  in  his  stu- 
dent days  at  UCLA,  where  he  was 
known  as  a  student  leader  and  a  promi- 
nent athlete.  They  sometimes  sought  his 
advice  about  matters  connected  with  the 
California  Legion's  Boys'  State.,  and 
among  those  who  did  was  Louis  Green- 
baum,  who  was  locally  and  nationally 
active  in  Legion  affairs.  Through  Green- 
baum,  Chamie  met  other  Legion  leaders 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  such  as  Past 
National  Commander  John  R.  Quinn. 


the  late  Robert  M.  McCurdy,  and  at- 
torneys Sam  Robinson  and  Mendel  Sil- 
berberg,  the  latter  of  the  Los  Angeles  law 
firm  of  Mitchell,  Silberberg  and  Knupp. 
Chamie  practiced  law  with  Norman 
Tyre,  who'd  been  with  the  latter  firm, 
until  WW2  broke  out.  Such  a  mutual 
respect  and  liking  grew  up  between 
him  and  his  WWl  Legion  friends  that 
when  service  in  a  new  war  made  Chamie 
eligible  to  join  the  Legion  they  vied  to 
sign  him  up  in  their  posts. 


"The  Legionnaires  I  knew  in  Los  An- 
geles before  the  war  sold  me  on  the 
Legion,"  he  says  today.  "I  was  very 
much  persuaded  by  the  kind  of  people 
they  were  and  what  they  did  for  vet- 
erans. The  men  I  knew  were  all  very 
active  in  veterans  rehabilitation.'" 

But  what  eventually  made  Chamie  a 
dedicated  Legionnaire  rather  than  a 
good  friend  of  some  Legionnaires  was 
his  experiences  in  visiting  VA  hospitals 
by  himself.  He  went  to  visit  a  friend 
at  the  Wadsworth  hospital,  and  was  over- 
whelmed not  only  by  the  fine  care  his 
friend  was  getting,  but  by  the  sight  of 
Legionnaires  in  caps  visiting  and  enter- 
taining and  serving  the  patients. 


The  experience  was  repeated  when  his 
father-in-law,  a  Spanish  War  veteran, 
was  hospitalized  and  given  superior  care 
by  the  VA  when  he  came  down  with 
Parkinson's  disease  in  his  old  age. 
Chamie  visited  him  daily,  and  was  again 
impressed  by  the  fine  care  provided  by 
the  VA,  and  by  the  Legionnaires  he  saw 
in  the  hospital. 

■'I  believe  in  service,"  he  says,  "and 
I  felt  that  I  had  found  in  the  Legion 
the  people  who  were  truly  interested  in 


the  welfare  of  veterans.  Their  sincerity 
and  their  concern  for  the  disabled  was 
outstanding. 

■'When  Sam  Robinson  told  me  he 
wanted  me  in  his  Post  8,  I  was  willing. 
I  guess  he  thought  he  had  me  signed 
up,  but  he  didn't  give  me  the  slip  to 
sign  and  Louis  Greenbaum  did.  So  I 
became  a  member  of  Greenbaum's 
Downtown  Post  336,  a  big  post  largely 
made  up  of  disabled  veterans  who  were 
in  hospitals.  The  Post,  as  you  can  imag- 
ine, was  dedicated  to  veterans'  service 
and  to  me  this  is  paramount  among 
Legion  activities." 

Downtown  Post  had  a  strong  hospital 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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By  PEGGY  ROBBINS 

SCIENTISTS  will  tell  you  that  the  Amer- 
ican buffalo  isn't  a  buffalo,  it's  a 
bison.  The  name  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  testifies  that  people  will  call  a  bison 
a  buffalo  if  they  please — and  it  testifies 
that  the  bison  was  not  always  just  a 
western  plains  creature,  but  once  roamed 
most  of  the  country — including  New 
York.  The  city  of  Buffalo  was  named 
for  the  bison  once  found  there. 

Our  usual  picture  of  the  bison  on  the 
plains  being  hunted  by  Indians  on  horse- 
back is  only  a  brief  image,  not  typical 
of  the  long  history  of  the  bison  as  a 
way  of  life  for  man  in  North  America. 
At  least  10,000  years  ago  Stone  Age 
predecessors  of  the  American  Indians  de- 
pended on  bison  and  hunted  them  by 
stampeding  them  over  precipices.  These 
people  probably  didn't  have  bows  and 
arrows. 

The  later  American  Indians  lacked 
horses  until  the  Spaniards  brought  them, 
and  they  were  still  stampeding  buffalo 
herds  over  precipices,  as  well  as  downing 
them  on  foot  with  spears  and  arrows,  in 
1500.  They  were  doing  it  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Maryland,  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
as  well  as  on  the  plains.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  there  were  any  bison  in  north- 
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horses  that  changed  the  bison  hunt  for 
a  few  brief  centuries  of  the  long  ages 
of  bison  and  man  in  America. 

These  Spaniards  called  the  bison  a 
"crook  backed  ox."  They  were  right. 
All  of  the  world's  buffaloes  and  bison 
are  members  of  the  ox  family.  That  in- 
cludes the  African  and  Asian  buffaloes, 
the  Arctic  musk  ox,  the  European  bison 
which  roamed  western  Europe  and  Rus- 
sia in  Caesar's  time  and  has  now 
dwindled  to  almost  nothing — and  the 
great,  shaggy,  hump-shouldered  Ameri- 
can bison. 

Zoologists  like  to  point  out  that  the 
bison  has  one  more  set  of  ribs  than  the 
Old  World  wild  ox,  and  that  the  hump 
of  his  shoulder  is  due  in  part  to  the 
enormous  musculature  needed  to  hold 
up  the  huge  head  that  nature  decreed 
the  American  bison  would  sport.  The 
bony,  horned  head  and  all  that  weight 
behind  it  was  great  for  defense.  The 
American  bison  had  few  natural  enemies 
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Diorama  at  left,  in  Helena's  Montana  State  Historical  Museum,  depicts  early  Mon- 
tana Indians  stampeding  bison  over  a  cliff  before  whites  brought  horses  to  the 
Americas.  Bones  at  right  are  ancestral  bison  fossils  found  in  Colorado  with  every 
sign  that  men  stampeded  them  over  a  cliff  at  least  10,000  years  ago. 


ern  New  England  in  1500.  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  found  almost  everywhere 
else  in  the  United  States  where  there 
was  food  and  water  for  them. 

Members  of  the  Narvaez,  Coronado 
and  De  Soto  expeditions  in  the  early 
1500's  first  recorded  the  American  bison 
in   literature.   They   also   brought  the 
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except  man  in  all  his  long  history.  Win- 
ter and  wolves  were  about  the  only  seri- 
ous volunteers.  A  pack  of  wolves  was 
no  match  for  a  herd  of  healthy  bison. 
Injured  and  infirm  bison  and  the  iso- 
lated calf  were  all  that  the  wolves  cared 
much  for.  The  bison's  winter  hair  was 
usually  good  against  the  cold.  But  hard 
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winters  reduced  the  herds.  They  bore 
enough  calves  to  make  their  losses  good, 
and  come  spring  they  shed  their  winter 
coats. 

The  lack  of  effective  enemies  until 
man  on  horse  overran  the  bison's  terrain 
probably  accounts  in  good  measure  for 
the  vast  quantities  of  the  great  crook 
backed  ox  that  grazed  the  grass  of  our 
plains  and  browsed  on  the  saplings  of 

COURTESY  STACK'S  RARE  COINS 


The  "buffalo  nickel,"  which  replaced 
the  "Liberty  head"  nickel  in  1913,  is 
about  as  American  as  a  coin  can  be. 

our  forests,  as  our  eastern  bison  did 
when  they  were  between  meadows. 

The  first  Spaniards  to  see  them  wrote 
of  the  bison's  numbers  and  usefulness 
with  awe.  Well  they  might  have.  The 
American  bison  may  have  been  the  most 
numerous  mammal  of  its  size  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Great  numbers  are  not 
typical  of  very  large,  four-footed  ani- 
mals, and  in  the  Americas  the  adult  bull 
bison  packed  more  weight  than  the 
Alaskan  bears  or  the  much  taller  Alas- 
kan moose.  He  seems  to  have  been  our 
largest  creature  since  the  mammoth. 

The  number  of  bison  that  were  here 
when  the  first  whites  arrived  is  anyone's 
guess.  Educated  guesses  put  it  at  from 
60  million  to  100  million.  Bison  had 
plenty  of  time  to  increase.  Their  ances- 
tors seem  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
Asian  wild  ox  that  came  over  via  Alaska 
long  ago.  Ancestral  bison  were  moving 
south  in  considerable  numbers  at  least 
400,000  years  ago.  Given  few  enemies 
and  millions  of  square  miles  of  watered 
grazing  land,  their  population  explosion 
was  natural. 

What  of  their  usefulness  to  man,  the 
only  creature  who  could  hunt  them  ef- 
fectively? The  predecessors  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  American  Indians  found 
more  uses  for  the  bison  than  South  Sea 
islanders  find  for  the  coconut  palm, 
which  is  saying  something.  The  latter- 
day  Indians  found  even  more,  and  the 
bison  was  a  lifesaver  not  only  for  the 
early  white  plainsman,  but  for  the  east- 
erners as  soon  as  they  moved  inland 
from  the  Atlantic.  The  song  with  the  re- 
frain: "We'll  rally  in  the  canebrake  and 


shoot  the  buffalo,  shoot  the  buffalo, 
shoot  the  buffalo  .  .  ."  was  no  plains- 
man's chant.  It  was  sung  by  Virginians, 
Carolinians  and  Tennesseeans  as  they 
moved  wer  the  hills  into  Kentucky.  The 
Donelson  expedition  of  1779-80,  that 
went  by  boat  and  barge  down  and  up  the 
Tennessee  River  to  be  the  first  to  set- 
tle at  the  site  of  Nashville  on  the  Cum- 
berland, arrived  at  what  was  then  called 
French  Lick — exhausted,  reduced  by  In- 
dian attacks  and  hungry.  Swans  and 


bison  saved  their  lives  on  the  long  trip 
and  fed  them  while  they  built  their 
new  homes.  (It  was  Col.  John  Donel- 
son's  daughter,  Rachel,  who  married  An- 
drew Jackson,  to  have  her  life  in  the 
White  House  made  miserable  by  a  Wash- 
ington society  that  disdained  her  pioneer 
background. ) 

Unlike  the  coconut  palm,  the  bison 
was  an  engineer.  In  great  east-west  treks 
of  up  to  400  miles,  the  bison  picked  the 
best,  most  easily  traveled  routes  for  his 
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migrations,  while  millions  of  hoofs 
pounded  out  the  trails  or  "buffalo 
traces."  He  found  the  level  routes,  and 
the  low  passes  over  mountain  ranges;  he 
skirted  swampy  country  by  traveling  the 
ridges,  and  avoided  places  where  snow 
would  drift  deepest.  The  "traces"  be- 
came the  Indian  trails  to  new  hunting 
grounds,  the  paths  of  warrior  parties, 
the  wilderness  roads  of  the  early  white 
setders.  Finally,  the  "traces"  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap;  along  the  New  York 
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watershed;  from  the  Potomac  through 
the  Allegheny  divide  to  the  Ohio  head- 
waters, and  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  to  northern  Kentucky  be- 
came the  routes  of  the  trunk  railways. 

The  railroads  gave  the  bison  little 
thanks.  After  the  Civil  War,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Great  Plains  herds,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  split  what  had 
been  one  great  grazing  ground  from 
Mexico  to  Canada  into  a  north  and  a 
south  herd.  And  then  the  UP  brought  the 
eastern  and  European  sportsmen  who 
slaughtered  the  great  cousin  of  the  ox  by 
the  thousands  from  the  rail  lines.  Parties 


crossed  the  track"  ahead  of  the  engine. 

Whether  he  could  count  a  million  or 
fairly  estimate  it  is  questionable.  But 
similar  descriptions  of  the  sizes  of  herds 
abound.  Stampedes  were  reported  by 
early  travelers  to  have  destroyed  whole 
wagon  trains.  The  naturalist  Victor  Ca- 
halane  wrote  that  a  stampeding  herd  is 
an  "irresistible  force  ...  no  obstacle, 
alive  or  inanimate,  will  stop  them.  The 
thunder  of  hoofs  shakes  the  ground  and 
the  rush  of  galloping  bodies  sound  like 
Niagara." 

Western  pioneer  accounts  tell  of  "buf- 
falo in  incalculable  multitudes  darken- 


ico  and  Arizona,  wrote  that  the  "mon- 
strous beasts"  were  "as  numerous  as 
fishes  of  the  sea,"  and  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Indians  "dry  the  flesh  in  the 
sun,  cutting  it  thin  like  a  leaf.  .  .  They 
empty  a  large  gut  and  fill  it  with  blood, 
and  carry  this  around  the  neck  to  drink 
when  they  are  thirsty.  When  they  open 
the  belly  of  a  cow,  they  squeeze  out  the 
chewed  grass  and  drink  the  juice  that 
remains  behind,  because  they  say  that 
this  contains  the  essence  of  the  stomach. 
They  cut  the  hide  open  at  the  back  and 
pull  it  off  at  the  joints,  using  a  flint  as 
large  as  a  finger,  tied  in  a  little  stick, 


Buffalo  "chips,"  or  droppings,  were  the 
"firewood"     of    the    treeless  plains. 


Pemmlcan  and  other  forms  of  bison  meat 
were  the  protein  staples  of  many  tribes. 


The  hide  of  the  bison  provided  clothing 
from  head  to  toe  for  most  plains  tribes. 

had  hunted  bison  for  sport  much  earlier 
without  making  a  dent  in  them,  but  this 
was  wholesale  slaughter.  Meanwhile,  the 
great  eastern  craze  for  buffalo  robes  and 
meat — especially  buffalo  tongues — that 
started  well  before  the  Civil  War,  led 
professional  hunters  to  kill  even  more. 
When  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  cut  through 
Kansas  on  the  southern  route  in  1871, 
it  brought  slaughter  right  through  the 
southern  herd.  Soon  the  bison  as  they 
had  been  were  never  seen  again. 

The  bison  didn't  know  that  they'd 
been  split  into  two  herds  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  it  took  a  little  time.  An  early 
western  train  traveler  wrote  that  there 
was  "continued  and  maddening  buffalo 
cross-over"  of  the  tracks  in  front  of  his 
train.  This  man  claimed  to  have  been  on 
a  train  crossing  the  plains  which  "had 
to  wait  eight  hours  while  a  long  proces- 
sion of  a  million  or  more  buffaloes 


The  "bullboats"  of  river  traffic  were 
bull  bison  hides  stretched  on  willow. 

ing  the  whole  plains,"  "seas  of  mon- 
strous, shaggy  animals,"  and  "buffaloes 
that  carpeted  the  earth  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see."  An  early  traveler  in  Texas 
claimed  to  have  seen  a  herd,  before  the 
rails  came,  that  covered  50  square  miles. 

Such  tales  of  the  west  are  familiar, 
but  would  you  believe  Florida? 

Writing  of  Narvaez'  1528-1536  expe- 
dition, its  treasurer,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  said  that  the  crook  backed  oxen 
"come  as  far  as  the  seacoast  of  Florida 
.  .  .  and  range  over  a  district  of  more 
than  400  leagues,  and  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  plain  over  which  they  run, 
the  people  that  inhabit  near  there  de- 
scend and  live  on  them,  and  scatter  a 
vast  many  skins  throughout  the  coun- 
try." 

A  soldier  named  Pedro  de  Castenada, 
who  went  with  Coronado  in  1540-42 
through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mex- 


Tepees'  frames  became  walls  when 
bison  hides  were  stretched  over  them. 

with  as  much  ease  as  if  working  with  a 
good  iron  tool." 

Castenada  didn't  tell  the  half  of  it. 
The  bison  were  all  things  to  those  In- 
dians who  lived  where  they  were  most 
numerous.  Various  tribes  differed  in 
their  use  of  the  bison  in  detail,  so  no 
account  is  true  of  all  tribes.  Neverthe- 
less, many  practices  were  fairly  com- 
mon. A  mature,  seven-to-eight-year-old 
bison  bull  stands  six  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder  hump  and  weighs  a  ton.  A  full 
grown  cow  weighs  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds.  To  the  Indians,  every  pound 
of  it  was  treasure,  and  the  animal — 
called  "Besha"  by  some — was  the  great, 
heaven-sent  source  of  most  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  The  Crow  Indians  had 
a  word  of  reverence  for  the  bison  bull 
— "Cherapa."  They  never  hunted  bison 
for  sport  and  befieved  it  a  sin  against 
the  Great  Spirit  to  waste  any  portion  of 
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a  carcass.  They  named  themselves  for 
bison.  The  great  chief  Sitting  Bull  was 
named  for  no  Hereford.  He  signed  his 
name  with  a  picture  of  a  seated  buffalo 
bull. 

Skins  were  made  into  bullboats,  te- 
pees, beds  and  winter  clothing — from 
moccasins  and  leggings  to  robes.  The 
warm,  handsome  Indian  robes  were 
works  of  art,  each  made  by  soaking  a 
buffalo  hide  in  water  mixed  with  ashes 
and  then  patiently  working  on  it  with 
the  rib  of  an  old  buffalo  bull  until  it 
was  pliant  and  soft.  Bladders  and  paunch 
linings  made  waterbags  and  storage  con- 
tainers; ribs  became  knives  and  sled 
runners;  horn  was  turned  into  utensils, 
bows  and  ornaments;  sinews  made  bow- 


the  animal's  warm  insides  and  pulled 
out  choice  bits  which  were  promptly 
eaten  raw.  Then  she  prepared  the  bulk 
of  the  buffalo  meat  for  boiling,  roasting 
or  drying.  The  great  sheets  of  meat  she 
stripped  from  the  bones  were  cut  into 
strips  and  dried  on  frames  in  the  sun. 
Some  of  this,  hard  as  wood,  was  stored 
without  further  processing  because,  that 
way.  it  kept  indefinitely.  But  much  of 
it  was  pounded  and  mixed  with  hot  buf- 
falo fat  to  make  a  paste,  then  stuffed 
into  lengths  of  bufTalo  intestines  or  raw- 
hide boxes.  That  was  pemmican,  the  In- 
dian's staple  meat  as  corn  was  often 
his  staple  grain.  The  red  man  considered 
roasted  bufTalo  tongue,  unborn  bufTalo 
boiled  in  its  own  fluid  sac.  and  marrow 
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long  and  adventurous  journey  they 
learned  to  live  on  bufl'alo  meat. 

La  Salle's  1682  Mississippi  expedition 
all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  depended  on 
buffalo  meat.  Its  members  complained 
of  the  cane  thickets  along  the  river  that 
made  it  difficult  to  get  to  the  bison  in 
the  woods  (bison  were  at  home  in  the 
woods  until  chased  wholly  onto  the 
plains,  and  there's  evidence  that  they'd 
go  high  into  the  mountains).  Bullboats. 
famous  in  our  early  river  history,  were 
so  called  because  of  their  debt  to  the 
bison.  The  early  white  fur  traders  on  the 
Mississippi  in  the  late  16()0's  copied  the 
Indians  by  making  boats  of  bull  buffalo 
skins  stretched  over  willow  frames.  The 
hides  were  sewn  together,  soaked,  then 


To  the  early  white  pioneers  the  buffalo  was  as  much  a  lifesaver  as  to  the  Indian. 


The  great  final  slaughter  came  with  eastern  trade  demands  for  buffalo  robes  and  tongues. 


strings  and  thread;  bone  splinters  were 
awls  and  needles;  boiled  hoofs  made 
glue;  tasseled  tails  became  decorations 
and  fly  swatters;  gall  stones  were  ground 
into  "medicine."  The  thick  neck  skin 
of  the  old  bulls  made  shields  so  tough 
they'd  turn  arrows,  lances  and  glancing 
rifle  balls;  and  the  rawhide  strips,  ma- 
nipulated while  green  and  wet  and  then 
left  to  dry  and  shrink,  held  whatever 
they  lashed  with  iron-clamp  tightness. 
Buffalo  droppings,  later  called  "chips" 
by  white  settlers,  furnished  excellent  fuel 
in  the  plains  area  of  scant  firewood. 

Few  foods  are  more  nourishing  than 
high-protein  buffalo  meat.  Certainly,  as 
a  source  of  food,  the  buffalo  was  far 
and  away  the  mainstay  of  all  the  plains 
Indians.  Each  squaw  butchered  the  buf- 
faloes killed  by  her  hunter.  As  soon  as 
she  opened  a  bufTalo  carcass,  members 
of  her  family  dipped  their  hands  into 


from  buffalo  leg  bones  heated  in  camp- 
fire  ashes  to  be  particular  delicacies. 

As  soon  as  white  men  went  deep  into 
the  continent  the  bufTalo  served  him  as 
well.  De  Soto  tried  to  cross  the  United 
States  in  1541  and  went  well  supplied, 
he  thought.  When  his  party  found  and 
crossed  the  Mississippi  below  Memphis, 
they  ate  buffalo  meat  to  save  their  re- 
maining hogs.  When  De  Soto  died  in 
the  west  a  year  later,  after  many  hard- 
ships, the  survivors  set  up  a  makeshift 
boatyard  in  southern  Arkansas  and  made 
seven  craft  to  float  them  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  caulked  the  bottoms  with 
a  mixture  of  buffalo  hair  and  hog  fat. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  years  later 
Joliet  and  Marquette  portaged  their 
canoes  from  the  Fox  River  to  the  Wis- 
consin over  buffalo  traces,  and  from 
there  became  the  first  whites  to  float 
down  the  upper  Mississippi.  On  their 
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lashed  to  the  frame  to  .shrink  tight  as 
they  dried.  The  seams  were  caulked  with 
tallow  made  from  buffalo  fat. 

An  indentured  servant  in  Maryland 
named  George  Alsop  wrote  home  in 
1659  to  tell  of  the  "wondrous  furs  of 
buffalo."  A  hundred  years  later  bison 
were  scarce  in  Maryland. 

Richard  Henderson's  Transylvania 
Co.  bought  most  of  Kentucky  and  half 
of  Tennessee  from  the  Cherokees  for  a 
warehouse  full  of  trade  goods  in  a  big 
powwow  at  Sycamore  Shoals  on  the  Wa- 
tauga River  in  eastern  Tennessee  in 
1775.  Henderson's  idea  was  to  get  rich 
selling  his  empire  to  settlers  from  east 
of  the  mountains.  One  of  his  great  selling 
points  was  the  abundance  of  bison  in 
Kentucky,  a  point  he  made  much  of  in 
an  ad  in  the  Virginia  Gazette.  It  was 
his  glowing  portrait  of  what  Dragging 
Canoe,  the  Cherokee  rebel  chief,  had 
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warned  him  would  be  "a  dark  and 
bloody  ground,"  that  soon  had  easterners 
heading  over  the  Blue  Ridge  singing: 

.  .  We'll  shoot  the  buttalo.  shoot  the 
hutlalo.  shoot  the  buffalo. "' 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  later 
voided  Henderson's  title,  but  kept  it 
themselves  instead  of  giving  it  back  to 
the  Chcrokees.  When  Daniel  Boone  was 


cient  bison  have  been  made  in  Wyoming, 
Colorado.  Nebraska,  Texas,  Montana, 
Arizona.  Oregon,  Mexico,  Washington, 
California  and  Ontario — including  a 
more  recent  find  in  Colorado  that  clearly 
tells  the  tale  of  a  man-made  stampede 
over  a  clifT.  These  ancient  men  didn't 
know  what  "allelomimetic"  means*,  but 
they  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


or  thousands  seemed  to  act  like  one. 
Swarms  of  birds  do  this  in  flight,  so  do 
swarms  of  fish  in  the  sea  and  howling 
monkeys  in  trees,  all  being  keyed  by  the 
independent  action  of  any  who  think 
they  see  or  smell  or  hear  something  that 
calls  for  action.  This  gave  each  bison 
among  thousands  the  benefit  of  the  ob- 
servations of  any  one.  It  was  a  valuable 
trait  until  a  hunter  came  along  to  con- 
fuse, divide  or  steer  the  herd  by  delib- 
erately taking  advantage  of  it. 
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Largest  herd  of  bison  today  (more  than  1,000)  is  in  South  Dakota's  Custer  State  Park  in  the  Black  Hills. 


credited  with  having  "opened  up  the 
Wilderness  Road  to  Kentucky,"  he  actu- 
ally went  most  of  the  way  along  the 
bison's  great  trace  through  the  Cumber- 
land Gap. 

The  bison,  truth  be  told,  were  stupid 
creatures  if  physically  magnificent. 
There  was  no  way  they  could  have  en- 
dured except  in  small  herds,  the  way  we 
have  settled  the  country.  After  400,000 
years  of  needing  only  physical  rugged- 
ness  to  survive,  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  succumb  to  an  increase  of 
clever  man  in  their  territory.  One  or  a 
few  men  could  stampede  an  enormoys 
herd,  an  impertinence  that  their  cousin, 
the  Cape  Buffalo  of  Africa,  would  hardly 
countenance.  How  long  men  had  been 
doing  just  that  came  as  a  surprise  in 
1926,  with  the  discovery  of  some  man- 
made  flint  objects  among  fossilized  bison 
bones  near  Folsom,  N.M.  Remains  of 
23  ancestral  wide-horned  bison  were 
found  together  with  the  traces  of  man. 
Nobody  then  believed  that  either  man 
or  those  bison  had  been  on  the  American 
scene  10,000  years  ago,  which  was  the 
minimum  age  of  the  discovery. 

Archaeologists  were  more  surprised  at 
the  evidence  of  man  than  of  the  bison 
in  America  that  long  ago.  The  flint  ob- 
jects might  have  found  their  way  to  the 
bison  bones  at  a  later  date — but  what 
clinched  the  evidence  was  that  the  bison 
all  lacked  tail  bones,  and  the  tail  comes 
off  when  man  skins  bison.  Ancient  Fol- 
som man  had  probably  stampeded  part 
of  a  herd  over  a  cliff  and  made  off  with 
meat,  skin  and  tails,  leaving  only  the 
bones  and  odd  bits  of  shaped  flint. 

Since  then,  similar  finds  of  such  an- 


The  great  bison  herds  were  "allelomi- 
metic" (and  so  are  men  when  they  act 
in  panic  or  in  mobs).  A  herd  had  no 
permanent  leader.  But  the  mass,  without 
knowing  the  immediate  reason,  would 
follow  any  one  or  a  few  that  acted  in- 
dependently. 

If  a  few  took  alarm,  or  changed  course 
because  they  saw  better  grazing  over  a 
rise,  the  rest  would  follow  suit,  each 
imitating  his  neighbor.  Tens,  hundreds 


Some  of  the  later  Indian  tribes  whose 
resources  were  so  scanty  that  they  could 
not  afford  a  trace  of  daintiness  in  taste 
or  smell  enjoyed  seasons  of  the  year 
when  they  had  buffalo  without  even 
hunting  them.  In  1731,  the  French  Ca- 
nadian explorer,  Verendrye,  noted  finely 
{Continued  on  page  46) 


*  Coined  from  the  Greek- 
neighbor." 


"to  imitate  one's 


Shoot  the  Buffalo 


Rise  you  Up,  my  dear-est  dear,  and  pre-scnt  to  me  your 


hand,  And  we'll     take    a    so  -  cial     walk     to  a 


far     and  dis  -  tant     land,  Where  the     Hawk  shot  the 


Buz  -  zard   and    the     Buz  -  zard  shot    the    Crow.  We'll 


i-al  -  ly  in    the    cane-brake  and  shoot  the  Buf- fa  -  lo! 


Shoot  the  Buf  -  fa    -    lo !     Shoot  the  Buf  -  fa  -   lo ! 


Ral  -  ly  in    the  cane-bi'ake  and  shoot  the  Buf -fa  -  lo! 


The  song  above  was  sung  by  easterners  heading  for  Kentucky  about 
1775,  according  to  Vol.  1  of  'The  Tennessee,"  (1946)  by  Donald  Davidson, 
part  of  the  excellent  historical  series  "The  Rivers  of  America"  published  by 
Rinehart.  The  lines  about  the  hawk,  the  buzzard  and  the  crow  refer  to  a 
Cherokee  Indian  legend,  well  known  to  the  mountain  whites  of  those  days. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


N.Y.  These  bags,  used  for  collecting  leaves 
after  raking,  are  six  feet  long,  and  can  be 
bought  in  hardware  and  gardening-supply 
stores. 


Gem  Collecting 


GEM  COLLECTING  is  One  of  our  fastest 
growing  hobbies.  Every  year  an  esti- 
mated half-million  amateur  prospectors, 
representing  over  600  local  clubs,  trek  into 
the  hills  and  deserts  in  search  of  gem  min- 
erals. Our  coimtry  is  especially  rich  in  gems; 
we  have  over  sixty  varieties,  from  diamonds 
to  simple  agate.  Most  are  not  valuable 
enough  to  be  sold  in  jewelry  stores.  But  to 
a  collector  there's  a  special  thrill  to  open- 
ing a  pocket  in  a  rock  and  finding  a  flashing 
gem  forged  in  nature's  furnace. 

With  few  exceptions,  such  as  amber, 
gems  are  minerals  (chemical  elements  or 
compounds)  in  contrast  to  ordinary  rocks 
that  are  mixtures  of  minerals.  They  are  de- 
sirable because  they  are  beautiful  and  rare, 
suitable  for  attractive  costume  jewelry  or 
objects  of  art.  The  collector  identifies  them 
by  their  color,  luster,  hardness,  crystal 
structure,  etc.  These  characteristics  are 
listed  and  explained  in  numerous  handbooks 
for  the  hobbyist. 

Gems  can  be  found  in  every  state,  spe- 
cifically in  the  mountains  of  the  east,  of  the 
west,  and  in  the  plains  between  them.  Ac- 
tual places,  and  the  gems  they  contain,  also 
are  listed  in  handbooks,  gem  collecting 
magazines,  and  in  bulletins  from  the  various 
vState  departments  of  natural  resources.  For 
example:  Quartz  Crystals — in  Missouri: 
LaGrange,  Lewis  County,  take  U.S.  61 
south  to  gravel  road,  turn  left  into  quarry. 

In  his  search  the  collector  examines  any 
place  where  nature  or  man  has  uncovered 
rock  formations — in  a  gravel  pit  or  gravel 
road,  on  a  beach,  in  a  stream  bed,  mine 
dump  or  field  of  stones,  in  road  cuts  and 
cliffs.  He  also  looks  for  rocks  and  condi- 
tions that  indicate  the  presence  of  gem  ma- 
terial, as  instnicted  by  his  handbook.  On 
beaches,  a  storm  usually  will  expose  fresh 
material.  Sometimes  a  boulder  will  contain 
hidden  treasure. 

His  equipment  is  a  prospector's  pick  for 
digging,  and  bags  to  hold  his  specimens.  A 
large  cold  chisel  and  sledge  hammer  are 
used  when  required  for  splitting  stones. 
Once  gem  material  is  found,  it  is  cut  and 
polished.  Special  machines  for  amateurs 
are  produced  for  this  purpose.  Most  gem 
collecting  clubs  have  them  and  are  happy 
to  instruct  a  newcomer  in  their  use. 
Recommended  handbook:  Gem  Hunter's 
Guide  by  Russel  P.  McFall,  Published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New  York  City, 
Price:  $5.95 

For  information  on  a  club  near  you, 
write: 

Mr.  Vernon  Wertz,  Secretary;  Eastern 
Federation  of  Mineralological  Socie- 
ties, 9707  Sutherland  Road.  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland  20901 

NYLON  stretch  cover  for  long  guns  and 
handguns  is  the  new  "Gun  Sock"  made  of 
100%  Dupont  stretch  nylon.  Silicon 
treated  to  ward  off  rust.  Protects  guns 
against  dust,  scratches,  moisture.  Rolls  up 
to  fit  in  a  pocket.  Price:  $2.50  for  long 


guns,  $2  for  handguns.  From:  E&C  Enter- 
prises. Box  823,  South  Pasadena.  Cal. 
91030. 

FOR  A  CHARCOAL  FIRE,  Harold  Boger 
of  Anderson.  Ind.,  fills  several  cardboard 
egg  cartons  with  briquets,  places  them  on 
top  of  several  flattened  waxed  milk  cartons. 
The  lighted  wax  starts  the  fire,  the  card- 
board egg  cartons  burn  away,  the  charcoal 
falls  in  a  pile  forming  a  perfect  fire. 

SALMON  EGGS  are  excellent  trout  and 
steelhead  bait.  You  can  make  your  own. 
writes  Peter  Hryb  of  Clayville.  N.Y.,  by 


NEXT  TIME  you're  camping,  fill  four  large 
juice  cans  almost  full  with  water  and  use 
them  to  support  the  grill  over  your  camp- 
fire,  writes  Mrs.  R.  N.  Principate  of  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  Then  afterward  you'll  have 
instant  hot  water  for  washing  your  dishes. 

SAVE  those  plastic  hair-shampoo  tubes, 
writes  William  Sharpe  of  New  Paris,  Ohio. 
When  washed,  they  make  great  containers 
for  kerosene  or  fuel  oil  for  starting  your 
camp  fire.  First,  obliterate  product  name  on 
tube. 

DON'T  USE  kernels  of  corn  to  chum  for 
fish,  warns  W.  M.  Wiarda  of  Hawthorne. 
N.J.  It  will  attract  fish,  but  it's  indigestible 
and  can  clog  their  intestinal  tracts,  killing 
them,  research  shows. 


"...  Those  are  live  flies,  dear,  you  want  the  worms 
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cutting  small  round  pieces  of  plastic  sponge 
and  soaking  them  in  red  dye.  the  kind  used 
for  dyeing  clothes.  In  the  water  they  will 
soften  like  the  real  thing.  To  make  them 
even  deadlier,  soak  each  in  cod  liver  oil 
before  use. 

WHEN  your  hunting  dog  gets  ticks,  there's 
an  easy  way  to  remove  them,  suggests  Mrs. 
Carroll  Brewer  of  Leadwood,  Missouri. 
Just  touch  each  tick  with  a  drop  of  nail 
polish  remover;  it  will  quickly  back  out  and 
drop  off. 

TO  KEEP  WARM  on  an  icy  hunting  or 
fishing  trip,  wear  a  plastic  dry-cleaning  bag, 
suggests  Marvin  Lair  of  New  Castle,  Ind. 
Cut  a  hole  for  your  head,  one  for  each 
arm.  and  wear  it  between  your  shirt  and 
jacket.  It  makes  a  first-class  windbreaker, 
but  watch  out  for  perspiration. 


CAMP  pans  and  kettles  will  be  easier  to 
clean  if  you  rub  the  outside  surfaces  with 
a  bar  of  soap  before  exposure  to  a  camp 
fire,  writes  John  Tibor  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Smoke  soot  will  wipe  off  easily. 

BEFORE  starting  an  extended  camping 
trip,  better  rehearse  with  an  overnighter 
in  a  local  park  so  you  can  determine  what 
extras  you  need,  and  what  you  forget  to 
bring,  suggests  Ted  Horvath  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  Better  to  find  out  close  to 
home  than  out  in  the  boondocks. 

ZIPPER  on  your  hunting  jacket,  sleeping 
bag,  etc.,  works  hard  or  sticks?  Matt  Hom- 
let  of  Holliston,  Mass.,  says  rub  a  bar  of 
soap  along  the  zipper  teeth. 


W'ATERPROOF  your  sleeping  bag  in  damp 
weather  by  inserting  it  in  a  large  leaf-stor- 
age bag,  suggests  David  McGlynn  of  Bronx. 
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If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pa.v  you 
S5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor. 
The  American  Legion  IMagazine.  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
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WASHINGTON 
PRO  A  CON 


Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  Tlie  Question . . . 


ARE  IMPORT  QUOTAS 


IF  YOU  PLAY  in  a  ball  game  where  your  competitor 
makes  all  of  the  rules,  you're  going  to  lose  the  ball 
game. 

That's  a  fact  of  life  the  country  faces  in  the  matter 
of  world  trade.  The  situation  can  improve,  but  only  if 
the  United  States  takes  steps  to  influence  what  is 
happening  today. 

We're  a  nation  dedicated  to  free  trade  but  we'll 
never  see  it  so  long  as  we  sit  idly  by  and  permit  every 
other  nation  to  corner  the  market. 

Every  country  with  which  we  trade,  without  excep- 
tion, places  restrictions  on  the  goods  which  we  export. 
These  restrictions  take  the  form  of  export  licenses, 
quotas,  duties  or  sanitation  laws.  They're  designed  to 
penalize  us  ...  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  merchandise 
our  goods  on  a  competitive  basis  in  foreign  lands,  or  to 
force  us  to  keep  those  goods  at  home. 

Meanwhile,  our  foreign  neighbors  enjoy  complete 
freedom  to  make  the  United  States  a  "dumping 
ground."  We're  deluged  with  foreign  automobiles, 
cameras,  clothing,  shoes  .  .  .  even  ball  bearings  and 
electronic  components,  manufactured  at  far  less  cost 
than  is  possible  in  the  United  States. 

It  takes  but  a  smattering  of  economic  knowledge  to 
visualize  the  certain  result  .  .  .  and  we  see  it  too  often. 
Thousands  of  Americans  have  lost  jobs.  Plants  have 
closed  and  their  owners  have  endured  the  agonies  of 
bankruptcy. 

We've  learned,  ironically,  that  when  our  own  people 
have  been  driven  to  the  wall,  the  price  of  foreign  items 
inevitably  goes  up. 

Some  in  our  land  today  would  have  us  adopt  a  "pro- 
tectionist" philosophy  to  meet  this  situation  on  an  "eye 
for  an  eye"  basis.  I  disagree  with  that  concept. 


"YES" 


Sen. 


Norris  Cotton 
(R-N.H.) 


For  my  part,  in  advocat- 
ing import  quotas,  I  have 
called  only  for  limitations 
on  the  growing  volume  of 
goods  we're  receiving  from 
overseas  so  that  our  own 
plants  and  workers  can  re- 
main in  the  thick  of  com- 
petition. 

Last  December,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment 
which  would  have  given 
the  President  a  wedge  in 
dealing  with  the  sticky 
problem  of  foreign  imports.  It  sought  to  authorize 
special  U.S.  restrictions  until  such  time  as  our  foreign 
neighbors  ease  the  limitations  they  place  on  us.  That 
done,  it  made  it  mandatory  that  the  President  remove 
those  restrictions. 

The  amendment  passed  the  Senate  but  was  rejected 
by  the  House  on  the  grounds  that  a  tax  bill  was  not  its 
proper  vehicle.  Four  months  later,  however,  more  than 
250  House  members  joined  in  sponsoring  the  present 
Ways  and  Means  foreign  import  bill. 

Free  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street  if  it  ever  is  to 
enjoy  real  meaning  in  the  world.  If  the  scales  continue 
to  be  weighted  in  one  direction  only,  it  won't  even 
reach  the  conception  stage. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  bi| 
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NEEDED  TO  PROTECT  U.S.  INDUSTRIES? 


Rep.  James  C.  Corman 
(D-Calif.)  22nd  District 


THIRTY  YEARS  ago  Amer- 
ica assumed  leadership 
of  the  movement  toward 
freer  trade,  confident  that 
the  goods  she  produced 
could  compete  with  the 
best  that  foreign  industries 
had  to  offer.  Since  1938, 
total  world  trade  has 
grown  from  a  meager  $23 
billion  to  over  $245  billion 
in  1969,  and  the  growth  of 
American  industries  has 
been  spurred  by  their  abil- 


ity to  sell  goods  abroad.  The  same  30-year  period  has 
seen  U.S.  exports  increase  from  .$3  billion  to  a  level 
projected  to  exceed  $40  billion  by  1971. 

Despite  this  record  of  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity, a  growing  number  of  American  industries  are 
turning  to  the  government  askim  that  mandatory 
import  quotas  be  established.  In  response  to  their  re- 
quests, Congress  is  considering  legislation  which  would 
restrict  the  quantity  of  foreign  products  being  sold  in 
this  country. 

Before  deciding  on  the  future  of  our  trade  policy 
Congress  must  answer  two  questions.  They  are:  (1) 
whether  American  industry  is  being  injured  by  import 
competition  and  (2)  whether  or  not  it  is  wise  for  the 
United  States  to  relinquish  her  role  as  leader  in  the 
free  trade  market. 

Economic  evidence  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
American  industry  is  well  qualified  to  withstand  im- 
port competition  and  maintain  its  export  position  in 
world  markets.  Almost  half  of  our  current  imports  do 
not  compete  with  domestic  products  and  one-fifth  of 
them  are  already  being  restricted  by  existing  govern- 
ment-sponsored or  voluntary  quotas. 


Our  free  enterprise  system  has  grown  and  American 
businesses  have  thrived  because  of  our  willingness  to 
enter  into  open  competition  with  producers  from 
around  the  world.  But  because  our  trade  position  de- 
teriorated slightly  in  1968  and  early  1969,  businessmen 
are  doubting  their  ability  to  meet  increased  foreign 
competition  and  have  come  rushing  to  the  government 
seeking  protection  that  in  reality  is  not  needed. 

America  has  historically  led  the  world  with  its  in- 
dustrial achievements  in  the  mass  production  of  qual- 
ity goods  and  we  have  become  one  of  the  richest  nations 
on  earth  because  of  our  ability  to  sell  these  goods  at 
reasonable  prices  in  markets  around  the  world. 

Nations  across  the  globe  have  attempted  to  duplicate 
our  efforts  without  comparable  success.  If  American 
businesses  continue  to  introduce  new  marketing  con- 
cepts and  strive  to  develop  innovative  manufacturing 
techniques,  they  will  secure  America's  position  as 
leader  of  the  free  trade  movement  and  will  assure 
themselves  continued  success  in  foreign  markets. 

We  cannot  turn  inward  by  adopting  a  protective 
trade  policy  and  we  cannot  become  isolationist.  The 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  share  its  education, 
wealth  and  the  benefits  of  its  technology.  We  are  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  we  must  maintain  that 
leadership  with  a  free  trade  policy. 


,  , 

I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
November  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Are  Import 
Quotas  Needed  To  Protect  U.S.  industries? 

IN  MY  OPINION  IMPORT  QUOTAS  ARE  NEEOED  □  ARE  NOT 
NEEDED  □  TO  PROTECT  U.S.  INDUSTRIES 


issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot''  and  mail  it  to  liim.->j 


SIGNED  — 
ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  US.  House  of  Representatives,  Wasti- 
ington,  D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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Tm-  52nu  Annum  Convention  of 
The  Aniericiin  I.cgion  met  in  fair, 
moderate  summer  weather  in  Port- 
land. Oregon,  starting  with  meetings  of 
standing  commissions  on  Friday,  Aug. 
28,  1970,  and  ending  with  the  election 
of  officers  for  1970-71  seven  days  later 
on  Thursday.  Sept.  3.  The  Legion  had 
met  in  Portland  twice  before,  in  1932 
and  1965. 

Alfred  P.  Chamie  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
WW2  army  veteran,  a  lawyer,  and  mo- 
tion picture  industry  association  execu- 
tive, was  elected  National  Commander 
for  1970-7L  (A  biography  of  Com- 
mander Chamie  starts  on  page  12  of 
this  issue.) 

The  convention  was  covered  by  the 
big  news  media,  worldwide,  more  thor- 
oughly than  at  any  time  in  recent  years, 
and  it's  an  open  secret  that  they  came 
looking  for  blood.  Months  earlier  it  had 
been  predicted  in  the  press  that  as  many 
as  50,000  "militants,"  "hippies,"  "ac- 
tivists." "peace  demonstrators,"  or,  as 
some  call  them,  "youths,"  would  stage 
a  massive  "confrontation"  with  the  Le- 
gion in  Portland.  However,  there  were 
more  youths  taking  part  in  the  conven- 
tion than  there  were  "confronting"  it, 
and  they  made  more  noise — chiefly  on 
musical  instruments. 

The  "confronters"  were  few  in  num- 
ber, chiefly  members  of  small,  radical 
left  wing  organizations  on  the  side  of 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  Vietnam  War.  They 
had  tried  to  recruit  an  army  out  of  or- 
dinary hippies  who  like  their  pot  and 
rock.  Lacking  any  real  reason  to  "con- 
front the  Legion,"  only  about  2,000  or 
so  showed  up.  When  the  Governor  of 
Oregon  and  the  Mayor  of  Portland  let 
it  be  known  that  they'd  brook  no  non- 
sense with  lawbreakers,  and  when  the 
hippie  element  discovered,  by  walking 
the  same  streets  with  Legionnaires,  that 
the  leftist  militants  had  been  telling  lies 
about  the  Legion,  that  left  a  handful  of 
radical  "chiefs"  with  almost  no  "Indi- 
ans." 

When  the  Legion's  giant  parade 
wound  through  downtown  Portland  for 
over  four  hours  on  Monday.  Aug.  31, 
tens  of  thousands  of  onlookers  of  all 
ages  cheered,  applauded  and  honored 
the  colors  as  they  passed,  while  a  few 
small  knots  of  radicals  heckled  the  pa- 
rade at  a  few  points  and  passed  out 
leftist  literature. 

Portlanders  and  Legionnaires  took  it 
all  in  good  humor,  and  the  major  con- 
sequence of  the  predicted  "confronta- 
tion" was  better-than-avcrage  news  cov- 
erage of  the  convention  in  the  press  and 
on  TV,  and  better  knowledge  of  the 
Legion  by  some  newsmen. 

In  four  pages  on  the  "confrontation" 


The  American  Legion's  52ni 


Thousands  line  Portland's  Broadw 
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National  Convention  Held  in 


that  wasn't.  Life  said  the  Legion  faced 
"a  new  enemy."  then,  noting  that  it  didn't 
happen,  blamed  the  failure  on  "diabol- 
ically clever"  tactics  of  Oregon  officials. 
The  Washington  Post  ran  a  negative 
story  that  Portland  businessmen  hadn't 
made  as  much  money  off  the  convention 
as  they  expected  (probably  because  of 
the  pre-convention  hoopla  in  the  press 
about  a  "confrontation").  But  by  and 
large  the  media  gave  the  convention  ac- 
curate, ample  and  relevant  coverage. 

When  it  came  to  youth  making  a 
splash  at  the  convention,  the  big  splash 
was  made  by  well  over  1,000  members 
of  17  junior  drum  and  bugle  corps  who 
competed  for  the  national  title.  They 
came  from  Wisconsin,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Montana  and  Iowa.  Dis- 
tance kept  many  of  the  celebrated  east- 
ern corps  away  but  they'd  have  had  trou- 
ble winning.  Eight  corps  could  compete 
in  the  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  fi- 
nal at  the  Portland  Stadium  on  Sunday 
night,  Aug.  30,  so  there  were  trials  on 


during  the  third  hour  of  the  1970  American  Legion  National  Convention  Parade. 
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Principal  speaker  to  the  delegates  in  business  sessions  (right)  was  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  (left). 


After  four  days  of  contests,  pageants,  special  events,  socials  and  committee  meet- 
ings, the  full  convention  met  for  three  days  in  Portland's  Memorial  Coliseum. 
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Saturday  with  nine  corps  eliminated.  All 
17  were  around  on  Monday  to  give  Port- 
land a  lift  as  they  played  and  marched 
in  the  parade.  The  eight  finalists  fought 
it  out  to  repeated  ovations  on  Sunday 
night,  and  when  the  dust  settled  the 
Santa  Clara  Vanguard,  sponsored  by 
Post  564,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  was  the 
National  Champion  Junior  Corps,  closely 
followed  by  the  Kingsmen  (Post  291, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. ) ;  the  Velvet 
Knights  (Post  354,  Buena  Park,  Calif.), 
and  the  Imperials  (Post  186,  Seattle, 
Wash.) 

Meanwhile,  the  youngsters  sponsored 
by  Los  Angeles  Police  Post  were  making 
off  with  the  Junior  Band  title,  while  the 
all-girl  color  guard  of  champion  Santa 
Clara's  Vanguard  drum  and  bugle  corps 
captured  the  Junior  Color  Guard  title. 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  hundred  miles 
south,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  was 
readying  for  the  Little  World  Series  of 
teen-age  baseball,  in  which  eight  survi- 
vors of  thousands  of  teams  representing 
summer-long  nationwide  competition  in 
American  Legion  Baseball  would  fight  it 
out  for  the  national  championship.  The 
competition  ended  after  the  convention, 
and  the  results  are  reported  here  on  page 
43. 

The  convention  ran  for  a  week,  and 
the  next  16  pages  show  more  convention 
news.  On  page  31  are  captions  for  the 
small  photos  at  the  top  of  many  pages. 


One  of  many  social  events  was  the  outdoor  party  tendered  by  Schenley  Post  1 
N.Y.,  at  Jantzen  Beach,  on  an  island  in  the  Columbia  River  north  of  the 


190, 
city. 


A  view  of  the  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  competition  and  the  thousands  who  cheered  it.  Corps  shown,  one  of 
17  junior  outfits,  is  the  Kingsmen,  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  which  finished  second  to  Santa  Clara's  Vanguard. 
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CONTINUED    THE     LEGION'S    NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


H.  Ross  Perot  of  Texas 


''RELEASE 

THE 
PRISONERS 


THE  American  people,  not  their 
government,  can  effect  the  release 
of  the  barbarically  ill-treated  American 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese — if  anyone  can— H.  Ross 
Perot  told  the  convention  on  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  2. 

Perot,  who  has  single-handedly  tried 
to  effect  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and 
who  offered  North  Vietnam  $100  mil- 
lion to  ransom  them,  appeared  with 
Mrs.  Michael  K.  McCuistion,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Her  Air  Force  husband 
was  recognized  among  pictures  of  pris- 
oners in  Oct.  1967,  but  North  Vietnam 
did  not  confirm  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
until  May  1970.  The  mother  of  two 
small  children,  she  is  the  Alabama  co- 
ordinator of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  Prisoners  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  an  impassioned  plea  to  the  con- 
vention on  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
Perot  said  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  never  bargain  with  our  govern- 
ment to  release  or  fairly  treat  the  pris- 
oners, but  are  sensitive  to  popular  criti- 
cism, and  might  release  them  if  they 
heard  and  believed  a  mass  of  protest  di- 
rected to  the  North  by  the  American 
people. 

The  posture  of  the  Communists,  he 
said,  is  that  they  are  at  war  with  our 
government,  but  think  they  are  engaged 
in  a  battle  for  the  minds  of  Americans. 
They  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  cap- 
tives— their  own  or  ours,  he  said,  and 
they  do  not  believe  that  Americans  care 
for  those  of  their  own  who  are  captured. 

What  they  need  is  all  possible  evi- 
dence that  Americans  in  general  hold 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  repugnance  for 
their  barbarity  to  prisoners,  he  said. 
Some  prisoners  are  crowded  into  bam- 
boo cages,  others  are  incarcerated  in 
20-foot  holes  in  the  ground.  Solitary 
confinement  and  beatings  as  well  as  star- 
vation diets,  sometimes  of  a  few  fish- 
heads,  are  daily  routine,  he  said.  The 
prisoners  are  told  that  their  families  have 
forgotten  them,  but  "we  must  not  forget 
them"  or  permit  North  Vietnam  to  be- 
lieve we  have,  he  said. 

In  some  of  the  cells  in  Hanoi  the  tem- 
perature goes  to  40°  on  cool  nights  and 
130°  on  hot  days,  he  reported. 
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Perot  asked  the  Legionnaires  and  all 
Americans  to  write  letters  expressing 
their  indignation  and  demands  for  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  directly  to  "Office 
of  the  President,  Hanoi,  North  Viet- 
nam," affixing  a  250  stamp.  "Such  letters 
will  get  through,"  he  said,  "don't  think 
they  won't."  He  asked  that  voters  ask 
all  candidates  of  all  parties  in  the  coming 
American  elections  to  include  a  plank 
demanding  release  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  speak  forcefully  on  the  subject  in 
their  campaigning. 

He  estimated  that  at  least  1,500 
Americans  are  held  by  North  Vietnam, 
though  Hanoi  refuses  to  divulge  any 
figures  and  only  identifies  some  prisoners 
when  it  suits  her  propaganda  purposes. 

"We  must  back  up  our  sons  over  there 
in  every  way  possible,"  said  Perot.  He 
said  our  protestors  give  the  North  Viet- 
namese the  impression  that  they  are  win- 
ning the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Tens  of  thousands  of  letters  telling 
them  of  the  repugnance  in  which  their 
barbarity  to  individuals  is  held  would 
give  them  second  thoughts  about  how 
little  the  waving  of  the  Viet  Cong  flag 
by  a  handful  of  radicals  here  actually 
means  in  their  "war  of  minds." 

Perot  asked  that  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral condemnation,  people  in  cities  or 
towns  from  which  known  prisoners 
come  should  flood  North  Vietnam  with 
demands  for  the  release  of  those  pris- 
oners by  name,  with  all  the  publicity 
possible.  Civilian  organizations  should 
send  protests  and  demands  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  and  affix  the  longest 
possible  lists  of  individual  members  en- 
dorsing the  protests,  he  said.  He  cited 
such  campaigns  that  have  been  carried 
out  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  elsewhere, 
and  urged  similar  protests  from  as  many 
American  communities  as  possible. 

Mrs.  McCuistion  pleaded  for  the  big- 
gest response  possible  to  Perot's  request. 
Perot,  a  self-made  millionaire,  is  presi- 
dent of  Electronics  Data  Systems  Corp., 
of  Dallas.  He  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion from  the  delegates  and  an  award 
from  the  Legion  in  recognition  of  his 
fight  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  In  Reso- 
lution 123,  the  convention  pledged  the 
Legion  to  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  pris- 
oners. 


Mrs.  Michael  K.  McCuistion  of  Alabama 


(More  Convention  news  on  Page  30) 
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Important  information  for  people  65  or  older 
and  their  children  and  relatives: 


Protect  your  income  and  savings 
against  big  hospital  bills 


$ 


YOU  CAN  . . .  NOW. . .  FOR  ONLY  $2.90  PER  MONTH  WITH 

10,000  Medicare 


•  Pays  you  UP  TO  $10,000  TOTAL  BENEFITS -TAX 
FREE. 

•  Pays  you  IN  ADDITION  to  all  other  insurance. 

•  GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE  for  life  or  until  benefits 
total  $10,000  paid  per  person. 

•  NO  AGE  RESTRICTIONS  FOR  ANYONE  65  OR  OLDER. 

•  NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION.  Easy-to-understand 
policy. 


•  Underwritten  by  old,  reliable  legal  reserve  life  in- 
surance company  founded  in  1928. 

•  ENROLL  NOW.  Mail  application  today.  No  sales- 
man will  call.  Enrollments  open  for  limited  time  only. 

•  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  first  quarterly  premium  of 
$2.90  per  month  after  you  receive  your  policy.  IF  NOT 
COMPLETELY  SATISFIED,  YOU  OWE  NOTHING. 


This  message  is  of  special  interest  to  men 
and  women  65  or  older  who  are  automat- 
ically covered  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Medicare  Hospital  Plan. 

It  tells  about  the  wonderful  new  $10,000 
American  Life  Medicare  Supplement 
Plan  which  gives  you  full  protection,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  benefits  described,  against 
big  hospital  bills. 

It  pays  hospital  costs  which  Medicare 
does  not  cover. 

U.S.  Government  Medicare  Plan  A  pays 
only  PART  OF  THE  COSTS  after  60 
days  and  NONE  OF  THE  COSTS  after 
90  days  of  hospital  confinement.*  This  is 
why  it  is  important  that  you  have  the 
full,  low-cost  additional  protection  of  the 
new  American  Life  Medicare  Supple- 
ment Plan. 

We  never  know  when  one  of  a  score  of 
diseases  or  accidents  may  strike,  requiring 
a  long  hospital  stay — such  as  heart  attack, 
stroke,  cancer,  vascular  disorder  or  a  broken 
hip.  Statistics  show  that  people  65  years  or 
older  are  hospitalized  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  those  under  65. 

How  about  you?  Do  you  have  enough  in- 
come to  cover  big,  unexpected  hospital  bills? 
Do  you  have  enough  savings  to  handle  such 
long-term  emergencies  which  could  cost 
you  thousands  of  dollars? 

Just  one  long  hospital  stay  may  plunge 
you  into  poverty,  cause  you  to  lose  your 
life  savings  and  make  you  dependent  on 
others. 

But  you  need  not  be  exposed  to  these 
hazards! 


Now 


for  only  $2.90  a  month  per 
person  .  .  .  you  can  protect  your  income 
and  your  life  savings  against  such  perils 
with  the  new  $10,000  American  Life 
Medicare  Supplement  Plan. 

This  new,  low-cost  plan  pays  up  to  $10,- 
000  tax-free  benefits  per  person  under  an 
easy-to-understand  policy.  The  money  is 
paid  directly  to  you  (or  to  the  hospital,  if 
you  prefer).  No  matter  how  long  you  stay 
in  the  hospital,  there's  no  time  limit  for  each 
confinement  up  to  $10,000  total  benefits 
per  person. 

SONS,  DAUGHTERS,  RELATIVES: 
You  can  protect  your  loved  ones  65  or 
older  against  the  burden  of  a  big  hospi- 
tal bill  (as  well  as  a  drain  on  your  own 
income  and  savings)  by  taking  out  a 
policy  for  your  parents  or  relatives 
NOW.  Just  fill  in  the  application  form 
today  and  have  the  person  to  be  insured 
sign  it.  We  will  gladly  bill  you  for  the 
low  quarterly,  semi-annual  or  annual 
premiums  after  you  have  received  your 
policy. 

ENROLLMENTS  CLOSING-MAIL  APPLICATION 
TODAY-NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  REQUIRED 

NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 
Send  no  money  until  after  you  receive  your  policy 

The  present  enrollment  offer  is  open  for 
a  limited  time  only.  Regardless  of  whether 
you  participate  in  the  U.S.  Government 
Medicare  program  (if  you  are  under  Social 
Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  you  are 
automatically  covered  by  the  U.S.  Medicare 
Plan  A  insurance),  you  are  eligible  to  en- 


roll under  the  American  Life  Medicare  Sup- 
plement Plan.  But  you  must  enroll  now  to 
collect  the  benefits.  As  long  as  you  are  65 
years  or  older,  there's  no  age  limit.  Both 
husband  and  wife  can  enroll  (a  spouse  can 
join  when  reaching  65)  and  enjoy  equal 
benefits  for  the  same  low  premium  per  per- 
son. 

Upon  acceptance  of  your  enrollment,  we 
will  send  you  your  American  Life  Medicare 
Supplement  Plan  Policy  and  your  Hospital 
Identification  Card.  You  will  also  receive  a 
premium  payment  notice  covering  the  first 
quarterly  premium  at  the  rate  of  $2.90  per 
month  per  person  (the  cost  will  be  even 
lower  if  you  pay  the  premium  for  six 
months  or  a  year).  Upon  receipt  of  the  pol- 
icy, if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  you 
owe  nothing. 

Don't  risk  your  income  and  your  savings. 
Don't  saddle  your  children  or  relatives  with 
your  hospital  debts.  Don't  miss  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  be  financially  indepen- 
dent. 

'■■Exclusive  of  the  60-day  "lifetime  reserve." 


Check  Enrollment  Form  for 
FREE  U.S.  Government 
"Medicare"  Booklet 

American  Life  Insurance  Company 
will  gladly  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
Social  Security  Administration  Booklet 
SSI-43,  giving  complete  details  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Medicare  program. 
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AMERICAN  LIFE'S 


Supplement  Plan 

Questions  About  American  Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan 


1.  If  I  am  not  in  good  health,  can  I  enroll? 

Yes.  There  is  no  medical  examination,  no 
health  restrictions.  Benefits  begin  imme- 
diately. You  can  even  collect  hospitaliza- 
tion benefits  for  a  sickness  or  injury  you 
may  already  have  after  your  policy  has 
been  in  force  6  months. 

2.  Can  my  policy  be  cancelled,  if  I  get  sick? 

No.  Your  policy  can  never  be  taken  away 
from  you,  regardless  of  your  health — up 
to  payment  of  the  $10,000  total  benefits 
per  person — as  long  as  you  continue  to 
pay  the  required  premiums. 

3.  What  does  the  policy  cover? 

You  can  collect  total  benefits  up  to 
$10,000  per  person  which  include: 

•  Up  to  the  $10  a  day  hospital  expense 
which  Medicare  does  not  pay.  Starting 
the  61st  through  the  90th  day. 

•  Up  to  $25  a  day  for  hospital  room  and 
board,  starting  the  91st  day  when  Medi- 
care hospital  benefits  stop  entirely. 

•  PLUS  90%  of  all  your  other  necessary 
hospital  expenses  when  Medicare  in- 
hospital  benefits  stop. 

4.  If  I  were  hospitalized  for  350  days,  for 
example,  how  much  would  the  American 
Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan  pay  me? 

Suppose  your  room  and  board  expenses 
were  $25  per  day  and  your  other  covered 
hospital  expenses  were  $12  a  day.  Amer- 
ican Life  would  pay  you: 


•  $10  per  day  starting  the  61st 
through  the  90th  day  $  300.00 

•  $25  a  day  room  and  board 
starting  the  91st  through  the 
350th  day,  total  260  days  @ 

$25   $6,500.00 

•  90%  of  your  additional  $12 
per  day  hospital  expense  from 
the  91st  through  the  350th 
day,  amounting  to  90%  of 

$3,120   $2,808.00 

CASH  paid  to  you  (or  to  hos- 
pital if  you  prefer)  $9,608.00 

5.  Can  I  choose  my  own  hospital? 

Yes.  Any  regular  general  hospital  which 
qualifies  under  the  Gov't.  Medicare  stand- 
ards. 

6.  Can  1  hold  other  hospital-medical  poli- 
cies? 

Yes.  American  Life  Medicare  Supple- 
ment Plan  pays  you  in  addition  to  other 
insurance  coverage. 

7.  How  can  I  pay  the  premium? 

Quarterly  ($8.70),  semi-annually  ($16.25), 
or  save  one  month's  premium  by  paying 
$31.90  annually. 

8.  Why  is  the  premium  cost  so  low? 


10. 


American  Life  sells  this  policy  only  by 
mail.  No  salesman  will  call.  Your  pre- 
mium dollar  buys  fullest  protection. 

What  sicknesses  and  accidents  are  cov- 
ered? 

Everything  is  covered  with  just  these 
usual  exceptions:  loss  due  to  an  act  of 
war;  mental  disturbance  unless  due  to 
demonstrable  organic  disease;  services 
furnished  or  paid  by  a  federal  or  state 
government  agency;  hospital  confinement 
due  to  pre-existing  conditions  before  the 
policy  has  been  in  force  6  months.  And 
of  course,  any  injury  or  sickness  covered 
by  Workmen's  Compensation  or  Occupa- 
tional Disease  laws. 

Can  1  have  confidence  in  American  Life 
Insurance  Company? 
Yes!  For  over  40  years,  since  1928, 
American  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
faithfully  served  policy  holders.  Serving 
policy  holders  from  Coast  to  Coast;  noted 
for  fast  claim  service.  American  Life  is 
licensed  under  the  laws  of  its  state  of 
domicile,  and  carries  full  legal  reserves 
for  the  protection  of  all  policy  holders. 
Policies  are  effective  and  honored  by  the 
Company  regardless  of  your  state  of 
residence. 


The  information  given  above  is  an  illustration  and  not  a  contract. 
Full  details  are  to  be  found  in  Policy  H-966 


Founded  in  1928 

AMERICAN  LIFE 

221  North  La  Salle  Street 


Over  40  years  of  Service 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  FR  2-5722 


You  are  eligible,  if  you  are 
65  or  older. 

MAIL  ENROLLMENT 
FORM  TODAY 

If  premium  notice  is  to  be  sent  to  another 
address  so  indicate  below: 


Name_ 


(please  print) 


Street- 


City_ 


State- 


_Zip_ 


i^i^t)iii:aaiai)'^asaiaaiiSfi'AjKii>jKiij!8<  enrollment  form 


$10,000  AMERICAN  MEDICARE  SUPPLEMENT  PLAN  •  SPECIAL- APPLY  NOW  IF  YOU  ARE  65  OR  OLDER 

to:  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  221  N.  LaSalle  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Please  enroll  me  (and  my  wife  or  husband  if  named  below)  in  the  $10,000  AMERICAN  MEDICARE  SUPPLE- 
MENT Plan.  Please  send  my  policy  and  Hospital  Identification  Card  now.  I  understand  this  protection  will 


begin  as  soon  as  the  first  quarterly  premium  of 
My  name 


(please  print) 


.70  per  person  is  paid. 

.My  Date  of  Birth_ 


(street) 

ENROLL  YOUR  SPOUSE  HERE: 
First  name  of  wife  or  husband  


(city) 


(slate) 

_;  date  of  birth. 


(zip  code) 


□  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Social  Security  Administration  Booklet  SSI-43,  on  Government  Medicare. 

□  Please  send  extra  enrollment  forms  for  my  friends  or  relatives. 

FOUNDED  1928  •  PROTECTING  AFflERICAN  FAMILIES  FOR  OVER  40  YEARS 
PLEASE  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY.  You  will  be  billed  later. 


ALtIO 
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CONTINUED     THE     LEGION'S     NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


COMMANQCn  / 


Rep.  Olin  E.  league  (Tex.)  gets  the  Legion's 
highest  award,  its  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  for  years  of  service  to  American 
veterans  as  Chairman,  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee. 

OF  156  RESOLUTIONS  adopted  by  the 
convention,  out  of  607  submitted, 
many  reiterated  previous  policies  or  ex- 
pressed sentiments.  Not  a  few  however, 
called  for  new  action  or  altered  the  in- 
ternal structure  or  nomenclature  of  the 
Legion  or  the  Auxiliary. 

A  digest  of  all  adopted  resolutions 
starts  on  p.  39. 


Convention  party  hosted  annually  by  the 
American  Legion  Department  of  Louisiana. 

The  Legion  amended  its  Constitution 
to  bring  the  names  of  some  of  its  per- 
manent commissions  more  into  line  with 
their  current  nature.  The  Rehabilitation 
Commission  was  changed  to  the  "Na- 
tional Veterans  Affairs  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission."  The  Legion's  work 
in  veterans  affairs  embraced  by  the  Reha- 
bilitation Commission  has  long  encom- 
passed much  more  than  rehabilitation. 

The  Child  Welfare  Commission,  which 
has  long  served  children  and  youth  in 
other  ways  than  in  "welfare"  (as  that 
word  is  now  commonly  used),  had  its 
name  changed  to  the  "National  Com- 
mission on  Children  and  Youth." 

The  Publications  Commission,  which 
oversees  the  American  Legion  Magazine 
but  not  all  Legion  publications,  was  re- 
titled  so  that  it  becomes  "The  Amer- 


Legionnalres  from  several  states  found 
the  Northwest  salmon  fishing  good. 

ican   Legion   Magazine  Commission." 

The  Legion  Constitution  was  amended 
to  give  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
authority  to  accept  granddaughters  of 
veterans  into  membership  on  the  same 
basis  as  it  can  now  accept  daughters  of 
veterans,  ie:  granddaughters  of  Legion- 
naires and  of  veterans  with  honorable 
service  who  died  of  war  causes. 

National  per  capita  Legion  dues  were 
continued  at  $2,  as  they  have  been  for 
seven  years.  However,  the  convention's 
Finance  Committee  included  in  its  report 
an  expression  of  its  opinion  that  a  dues 
increase  in  the  "minimum  amount  of 
500"  would  be  necessary  at  the  1971 
national  convention  in  Houston. 

A  year  earlier,  the  50th  Anniversary 
Task  Force  for  the  Future  had  expressed 
a  similar  view.  Unavoidable  increases  in 
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fixed  costs  across  the  whole  spectrum 
of  the  national  operation  were  behind  the 
recommendation. 

The  Finance  Committee,  headed  by 
Churchill  Williams,  of  Iowa,  noted  that 
Magazine  surpluses — now  being  eaten 
into  by  paper,  postage  and  printing  costs 
— had  helped  forestall  an  earlier  dues 
increase,  and  that  Rehabilitation  reserves 
for  veterans'  services  would  be  exhausted 
by  1971  without  visible  replenishment 
sources. 

The  convention  adopted  Child  Wel- 


fare resolutions  opposing  the  legalization 
of  marijuana  and  other  hallucinatory 
drugs,  urging  maximum  prosecution  and 
sentencing  of  drug  traffickers,  and  urged 
the  Legion  locally  to  develop  educa- 
tional speakers'  programs  on  drugs,  and 
in  other  ways  to  combat  the  use  of  drugs 
by  youth. 

The  39  resolutions  adopted  under  the 
heading  "National  Security"  (digested  on 
pages  42  and  43)  largely  reflected  the 
Legion's  belief  that  national  strength 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  SMALL  PHOTOS 

Here  is  brief  identification  of  the  small 
photos  that  appear  at  the  top  of  many  of 
these  pages,  in  each  case  left  to  right  across 
two  pages: 

Pages  24-25:  1.  Nat'l  Cmdr  Patrick  as  conven- 
tion chairman.  2.  Junior  drummers  in  competition. 
3.  Little  Indian  girl  in  parade  with  Post  101, 
Portland,  waves  at  spectators.  4.  Business  ses- 
sion of  Nat'l  Executive  Committee.  5.  Wisconsin 
parade  vanguard.  6.  Portlanders  watching 
parade.  7.  James  E.  Powers,  Ga.,  Publications 
chmn.  8.  Canadian  and  American  vet  VIP's  at 
joint  luncheon.  9.  Tooter  of  Chinese  horn,  who 
toots  miniature  solos  in  the  stands  during  quiet 
moments  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  contest. 
(Thousands  who  have  heard  him  should  be  glad 
to  see  him.)  10.  Navy  color  guard  in  parade.  11. 
E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr.,  S.C.,  Nat'l  Executive  Committee 
chmn  of  Committtee  on  Resolutions.  12.  Member 
of  all  Chinese  junior  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
Glendale,  Calif.,  at  junior  championships. 

Pages  26-27:  1.  William  F.  Hauck,  Nat'l  Ad- 
jutant. 2.  Trumpeters  in  parade.  3.  Kentuckian 


has  gift  for  infant  watching  parade.  4.  Delegates 
on  convention  floor.  5.  Parade  scene.  6.  South 
Dakotans  in  parade.  7.  New  Jersey  parade  van- 
guard. 8.  Seagram  float  from  which  drawing  for 
free  Ford  cars  was  made.  9.  Georgia  vanguard 
in  parade.  10.  New  Yorkers  in  parade.  11.  Okla- 
homans  parading  in  Indian  garb.  12.  Youngster 
waves  flag  at  paraders.  13.  Oldster  Legionnaires 
taking  in  the  town. 

Pages  30-31:  1.  Part  of  New  York  delegation 
on  floor.  2.  Pennsylvania  vanguard  in  parade. 

3.  CD.  De  Loach,  D.C.,  Public  Relations  chmn. 

4.  Delegate  speaks  from  convention  floor.  5. 
Junior  musical  corpsmen  in  parade.  6.  Nat'l 
Cmdr's  pre-convention  press  conference.  7.  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeemen  at  pre-convention  meet- 
ing. 8.  Parade  marchers.  9.  Parade  filmer.  10. 
Connecticut  parade  vanguard.  11.  Joe  Leonard, 
Conn.,  in  parade.  12.  Oklahoma  parade  van- 
guard. 

Pages  32-33.  1.  Joe  Bernard  (Mo.)  and  S.  L. 
Jcrpback  (Minn.)  respectively  named  Sec'y- 
Treasurer  and  President,  Society  of  American 
Legion  Founders.  2.  Meeting  of  Publications 
Comm'n.  3.  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  Calif.,  addresses 
joint   meeting   of  Legion   Economic,  Legislative 


.  They  are  the  Yankee  Rebels,  of  Post  20,  Baltimore. 


Portlanders  Robert  H.  Hazen,  Mrs.  Hazen 
and  Judge  Alfred  T.  Sulmonetti  (facing 
camera)  join  a  Georgia  group  at  a  parade 
day  party  hosted  by  Seagrams  Posts. 
Hazen  headed  Convention  Corporation. 

and  Rehabilitation  Comm'ns  on  VA  hospital 
problems.  4.  Ohio  delegate  on  floor.  5.  Frank 
Love  and  James  Demarest,  both  N.Y.,  at  Past 
Commanders'  luncheon.  6.  Robert  W.  Spanogle, 
(Mich.),  Pres.,  Nat'l  Ass'n  of  Collegiate  Veterans, 
addresses  convention.  7.  Alden  G.  Barber,  Chief 
Executive  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  gives  Legion 
plaque  for  its  contribution  to  Scouting,  1919-1969. 

8.  Sons  of  The  American  Legion  had  their  own 
caucus  at  the  convention.  9.  Minnesota  van- 
guard in  parade.  10.  Legion  Historians'  society 
held  a  breakfast  meeting.  11.  Ass'n  of  foreign 
and  outlying  Legion  posts  and  departments 
(FODPAL)  hold  a  breakfast  meeting. 

Pages  34-35.  1.  Piggy  back  viewer  of  parade. 
2.  Young  parade  cheerers.  3.  Another  piggy  back 
viewer.  4  to  8.  Parade  viewers  honor  colors  as 
they  pass.  9.  Applause  on  convention  floor  for 
youth  representatives  of  Boy  Scouts,  Boys  Clubs, 
Sons  of  the  Legion,  Oratorical  Contest,  Legion 
Baseball,  Boys  States  and  Boys  Nation.  10.  Visi- 
tors read  list  of  Portland's  war  dead  at  Memorial 
Coliseum.  11.  After  52  years,  WWl  nurses  still 
meet  annually  at  a  breakfast.  12.  Ross  Perot 
gets  Legion  plaque  for  his  efforts  to  free  North 
Vietnam's  ill-treated  U.S.  prisoners.  13.  Part  of 
Texas  delegation  on  floor.  14.  Drum -in  parade. 

Pages  36-37.  All  speakers  to  the  convention. 
1.  Donald  E.  Johnson,  head  of  the  U.S.  Veterans 
Administration.  2.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Wash.;  3.  Oregon  Governor  Tom  McCall.  4. 
Portland  Mayor  Terry  D.  Schrunk.  5.  Kansas 
Governor  Robert  Docking.  6.  Puerto  Rico  Gov- 
ernor Luis  A.  Ferre.  7.  James  G.  Stahlman, 
Publisher,  The  Nashville  Banner,  who  with  (8) 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Publisher,  Tulsa  Tribune,  re- 
ceived Legion  awards  for  excellence  in  journal- 
ism. 9.  Lou  Guzzo  (right)  Managing  Editor, 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer,  presents  Hearst  Ameri- 
canism Trophy  to  Ray  Trabbold  for  the  Dela- 
ware American  Legion.  10.  Howard  L.  Topping, 
American  Red  Cross.  11.  John  J.  Randolph, 
President,  U.S.  Savmgs  &  Loan  League. 

Pages  38-39:  All  Red  Skelton  entertaining  Nat'l 
Cmdr's  Dinner  for  Distinguished  Guests. 

Pages  40-41:  1.  Demonstrators  for  John  J. 
Flynn  for  Nat'l  Cmdr.  2.  Demonstrators  for  Alfred 
P,  Chamie  for  Nat'l  Cmdr.  3.  A  bearded  Flynn 
supporter  from  California.  4.  Joe  Matthews,  Tex., 
seconds  Chamie  nomination.  5.  Distinguished 
guests  on  convention  stage.  6.  Past  Nat'l  Com- 
manders John  B.  Ouinn  (in  wheelchair  at  mike). 
Warren  Atherton  and  William  Burke  (all  of  Cali- 
fornia) present  incoming  Nat'l  Cmdr  Chamie  (at 
rear)  with  his  colors.  7.  Outgoing  Nat'l  Cmdr  J. 
Milton  Patrick  (left)  leads  ovation  for  incoming 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Chamie  (center).  8.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  P.  Chamie. 

Pages  42-43.  1.  Legion  Founder  Frank 
Schwengel,  host  of  party  given  by  Seagram 
Posts,  receives  Judge  &  Mrs.  Levi  Hall,  Minn.  2. 
Majorette  in  parade.  3.  Members  of  L.A,  Police 
Post  champion  Junior  band.  4.  Philippine  parade 
contingent.  5.  Propaganda  on  parade  route.  6. 
Delegate  Ray  Greenwood,  Vt.  7.  Alabama  van- 
guard in  parade.  8.  AVm.  Doyle,  N.J.,  &  friends. 

9.  Mrs.  Mike  Howard,  Okla.,  speaks  to  American- 
ism Commn.  She  won  Legion  1962  Oratorical  con- 
test. 10.  Illinois  conventioneers  enjoy  swim.  11. 
Indianapolis  Police  champion  motorcycle  squad. 
12.  Disabled  vets  salute  passing  colors. 
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is  an  essential  to  our  security  and  world 
peace.  Two  of  the  resolutions  supported 
installation  and  development  of  defen- 
sive missiles,  the  controversial  so-called 
ABM  system. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Legion  conven- 
tion took  note  of  the  dispute  over  devel- 
opment of  supersonic  commercial  air- 
planes (SST's),  and  in  Res.  584  the  con- 
vention supported  SST  development  and 
asked  Congress  to  back  it.  Its  passage 
followed  studies  by  the  Legion  Nat'l 
Security  Commission  showing  that  SST 
development  here  is  essentially  of  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  United  States. 
Commercial  SST's  are  being  developed 
by  Russia,  France  and  Britain  and  the 
main  effect  of  our  staying  out  v  ould  be 
to  injure  our  balance  of  trade  and  crip- 
ple our  aircraft  industry.  Anothei  resolu- 
tion gave  Legion  support  to  the  use  of 
the  National  Guard  in  civilian  dis- 
orders when  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property. 

Thirteen  adopted  resolutions  under 
"Foreign  Relations"  (digested  on  page 
40)  included; 

Support  of  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam,  and  opposition  to  the  placing 
of  restraints  on  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  end  the  war; 

Demand  for  humane  treatment  of 
American  POW's  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam; 

A  call  for  Legion  grassroots  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  POWs  in  Southeast 
Asia  (see  pages  26  and  27); 

Retention  of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam 
until  all  POW's  and  "Missing  in  Action" 
are  accounted  for,  and; 

Support  of  Israel's  demand  for  a 
negotiated  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
support  of  needed  arms  supplies  for 
Israel  in  the  absence  of  such  negotiated 
peace. 

Twenty-three  resolutions  under 
"Americanism"  (digested  on  pages  41- 
42)  included  some  which  (a)  urged  the 
expulsion  of  students  and  the  arrest  of 
non-students  involved  in  unlawful  cam- 
pus activities,  (b)  called  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  anarchistic  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  from  all  educational 
institutions  and  (c)  sought  legislation 
to  make  fire-bombing,  sabotage  and 
sniping  crimes  punishable  by  manda- 
tory imprisonment  or  the  death  penalty. 

Thirty-two  resolution  adopted  under 
"Rehabilitation"  and  25  adopted  under 
"Economic"  addressed  themselves  to  the 
needs  of  American  war  veterans — in- 
cluding jobs  and  job  security,  disability 


benefits,  housing,  education,  medical 
care,  etc.  (They  are  digested  on  pages 
42  and  43.) 

The  convention  asked  Congress  to 
give  one  of  its  top  priorities  to  the 
budgetary  needs  of  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram, whose  shortcomings  under  funds 
restrictions  have  been  widely  publicized. 
It  asked  for  a  new  law  to  mandate  the 
VA  to  give  veterans  GI  mortgage  guaran- 
tees for  mobile  homes  and  called  for  an 
end  to  funding  fees  charged  Vietnam 
veterans  for  GI  housing  loans.  It  asked 
that  deadlines,  after  which  veterans  can- 
not get  GI  loans,  be  eliminated.  (Many 
veterans  have  seen  their  loan  eligibility 
expire  during  periods  when  no  loans 
were  available  due  to  tight  money  or 
housing  shortages.) 

The  convention  asked  that  bronze 
medallions  be  furnished  for  permanent 
attachment  to  tombstones  of  veterans 
of  honorable  service.  ( Present  means  of 
identifying  veterans'  graves  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  as  they  are  too  imperma- 
nent.) 

A  number  of  resolutions  sought  im- 
proved benefits  for  disabled  veterans  and 
the  survivors  of  deceased  veterans.  The 
convention  asked  that  Vietnam  veterans 
be  treated  the  same  as  veterans  of  earlier 
wars  with  respect  to  automobiles  that 
are  granted  to  those  with  certain  dis- 
abilities. It  also  asked  that  the  allow- 
ance for  an  auto  for  all  such  veterans 
be  raised  to  $3,000,  in  view  of  current 
prices. 

The  Legion  urged  that  the  VA  in- 
stitute a  program  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  veterans  addicted  to 
habit-forming  drugs.  Drug  addiction 
among  the  young  has,  as  is  well  known, 
spread  to  servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Care 
for  addiction  is  among  the  few  medical 
services  that  may  not  be  available  for 
Vietnam  vets  in  VA  hospitals. 

The  Legion's  highest  award,  its  Dis- 


tinguished Service  Medal,  was  given  to 
Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague,  of  Texas,  long 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs.  In  accepting  it 
Teague  reviewed  the  major  accomplish- 
ments of  veterans  legislation  over  the 
last  quarter  century,  and  praised  his 
committee,  the  Congress  and  the  Legion 
for  those  achievements,  many  of  which 
he  listed  in  detail.  "I  know,"  he  said, 
"that  the  Legion  has  always  considered 
its  role  in  the  enactment  of  the  original 
GI  Bill  as  one  of  its  greatest  accomplish- 
ments. Every  day  that  passes  justifies 
that  conclusion  ...  I  accept  this  medal 
not  as  a  personal  tribute,  but  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  .  .  .  that  the  programs  we 
have  worked  so  hard  on  over  the  past 
twenty  years  are  truly  worthwhile,  and 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  nation 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  those  we 
serve." 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  ad- 
dressed the  convention  on  Sept.  2.  He 
addressed  himself  in  part  to  what  we 
owe  the  Vietnam  veterans.  The  best  of 
our  young  men  "are  not  those  who  went 
to  Canada,  but  those  who  went  to  Viet- 
nam," he  said.  "It's  time  we  gave  those 
men  the  honor  and  respect  they  deserve. 
The  real  peace  lobby  today  is  those  who 
maintain  the  peace,  not  those  who  dis- 
turb it." 

Puerto  Rico  Governor  Luis  A.  Ferre. 
came  all  the  way  from  San  Juan  to  thank 
the  Legion  for  its  action  last  year  in 
supporting  the  vote  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions for  Puerto  Rico. 

"Puerto  Rico  is  strongly  attached  to 
the  concepts  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy," he  told  the  delegates.  "There  is 
no  interest  in  totalitarian  systems  in 
Puerto  Rico,  except  by  a  small  minority, 
mostly  strangers  to  the  island,  many  of 
whom  are  paid  by  Castro.  .  .  .  There 
are  25,000  men  from  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and 


Post  15,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  again  won  the  Men's  Chorus  (left)  and  QuartetChampionshlps. 
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The  delegates  got  a  spunky  wave  of  the  hand  from  Muscular  kind  words  of  thanks  for  help  from  District  Director  Viola  Molt- 
Dystrophy  Poster  Child  Scotty  Swift,  and  a  plaque  and  some       zen,  of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of  America,  Inc. 


The  A. 
let, 


R.  McAllister  Memorial  Post,  Jol- 
II.,  kept  the  Senior  Band  title. 


three  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor — all  posthumously." 

In  a  major  speech  to  the  convention, 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wash.)  spoke 
in  support  of  our  international  military 
posture,  because  the  Communist  threat 
from  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  to 
Southeast  Asia  is  undeniable.  The  Presi- 
dent needs  the  support  of  all  of  us  "to 
keep  a  steady  hand  in  an  unsteady 
world,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  Democrat,  but 
I  have  never  failed  to  back  my  Presi- 
dent, whatever  his  party,  when  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  was  at  stake." 

THE  AMERICAN 


DONALD  E.  Johnson,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Veterans  Administration  and  a 
Past  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion,  gave  the  convention 
a  progress  report  on  the  VA.  He  praised 
the  article  on  VA  hospitals  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  this  magazine  as  an  ob- 
jective and  informative  report  that  docu- 
mented both  what's  wrong  and  what's 
right  with  VA  medicine. 

More  vets  than  ever — some  800,000 
— will  receive  VA  medical  care  in  the 
coming  year,  he  said,  which  is  up  200,- 
000  from  1958.  (Continued  next  page) 
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Little  knots  of  so-called  "confronters"  heckled  the  parade  at  a  few  points,  but 
as  shown  here,  only  a  few  die-hards  failed  to  end  up  enjoying  it  all. 


Thanks  to  a  budget  increase  approved 
by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  he  reported  that  the  VA  has 
started  hiring  an  additional  5.700  sorely 
needed  medical  employees.  That  will 
bring  the  total  to  nearly  138.000.  he 
said,  or  '"the  biggest  work  force  in  the 
history  of  the  VA's  Department  of  Meu,- 
cine  and  Surgery."' 


And  thanks  to  carryover  funds  the 
VA  will  place  under  contract  "the  larg- 
est volume  of  hospital  construction  in 
21  years." 

In  the  especially  sensitive  area  of  care 
lor  spinal  injury  cases  he  reported  an 
"expanding  program,  not  only  in  terms 
c-f  additional  beds,  but  most  importanth 
in  terms  of  additional,  specially-trained 
personnel."" 

He  said  that  by  next  year  VA  nursing 
beds  would  be  expanded  to  6.338.  up 
from  some  4,000  a  year  ago. 

In  a  pre-convention  joint  meeting  of 
the  Legion  Rehabilitation.  Legislative 
and  Economic  Commissions,  Sen.  Alan 
Cranston  (Calif.)  chairman  of  the  Sen- 


Spectators  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Drum 

ate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
gave  the  three  commissions  a  progress 
report  on  veterans  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate, with  special  emphasis  on  the  recent 
shortcomings  in  VA  medical  care  on 
which  his  committee  had  held  extensive 
hearings. 

The  National  Executive  Committee 
met  immediately  before  and  after  the 
convention.  In  its  post-convention  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  the  new  National 
Commander.  Alfred  P.  Chamie,  the 
NEC  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Howard  M.  Swinney  (Ky.)  as  National 
Historian,  and  it  confirmed  the  reap- 
pointment of  the  following  national 
officers : 


Three  views  of  Portlanders  enjoying  the  four  hour  parade  on  Aug.  31. 
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and  Bugle  Corps  Championships,  Aug.  30. 

William  F.  Hauck  (Ind.),  National 
Adjutant;  Bertram  G.  Davis  (N.Y.), 
National  Judge  Advocate  and  Francis 
W.  Polen  (Ind.),  National  Treasurer. 

It  also  confirmed  Feb.  13-17,  1971, 
as  the  dates  for  the  annual  Washington 
Conference  and  May  5-6,  1971,  for  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  NEC. 

The  Washington  Conference  was 
moved  forward  from  its  usual  March 
dates  because  of  hotel  complications  in 
Washington. 

(Convention  news  cont'd  next  page.) 


Convention  photos  and  text  by  R.  B. 
Pitkin,  Al  Marshall,  John  Andreola, 
Roy  Miller,  James  Swartz.  Salmon  fish- 
ing photo  courtesy  of  Bob  Cutler. 


Part  of  the  Vanguard,  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  In  tough  competition  they  won  the  Junior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  crown  from  16  others. 


Junior  Band  title  was  taken  by  youngsters  Chicago's  Commonwealth  Edison  Post  "Little  Bills"  won  both  the  Firing  Squad  title 
sponsored  by  Los  Angeles  Police  Post.  (left)  and  the  Senior  Color  Guard  Championship. 
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AMONG  SPEAKERS 

TO  THE 

CONVENTION^ 

Captions  on  page  31 

• 

CONTINUED 


THE     LEGION'S     NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


AMBASSADORS  FOR 
MILLIONS  OF 
AMERICAN  YOUTH 


THE  SIX  YOUNG  MEN  being  presented 
to  the  delegates  by  outgoing  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Patrick  attended  the  whole  con- 
vention as  representatives  of  Legion  and 
Legion-supported  programs  in  which 
millions  of  American  youths  take  part. 
They  include,  left  to  right,  William 
McK.  McCo-d  111.  Oregon,  1969  win- 
ner   of    American    Legion  Baseball's 
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James  F.  Daniel  Memorial  Sportsman- 
ship award,  representing  thousands  of 
Legion  youth  baseball  teams;  James 
Heath,  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Catskill, 
N.Y.,  representing  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America,  and  especially  those  that  are 
supported  by  their  local  Legion  posts; 
Michael  Patrick  Gallagher.  Mass.,  1970 
Legion  Oratorical  Contest  top  scholar- 


ship winner,  who  addressed  the  conven- 
tion on  behalf  of  all  six,  and  of  all  the 
contestants  in  the  Oratorical  contest,  an 
avenue  for  thousands  of  dollars  in 
Legion  scholarships  each  year;  Com- 
mander Patrick;  Jack  Bothwell.  Oregon, 
representing  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  especially  the  thousands  of  Scout 
units  sponsored  by  Legion  posts;  Ferdi- 


nand F.  Peters,  Jr..  Minnesota,  repre- 
senting the  Sons  of  The  American  Le- 
gion, and  David  R.  Bruegel,  Michigan, 
President  of  1970  Boys  Nation,  repre- 
senting the  30,000  high  school  juniors 
who  attend  Legion  Boys'  States  and 
Boys'  Nation. 

(More  Convention  News  Next  Page) 
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MAIN  SOCIAL  EVENT 

THE  National  Commander's  Dinner 
for  Distinguished  Guests  is  the  prin- 
cipal otficial  social  event  of  each  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Convention,  and 
it's  always  a  sellout  months  in  advance. 
Richard  "Red"  Skelton.  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  beloved  comedians  and  the 
greatest  living  pantomime  artist,  was  the 
special  guest  at  this  year's  dinner,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  1.  Skelton  re- 
ceived a  well-deserved  Legion  National 
Commander's  Award,  specifically  for  a 
TV  show  in  which  he  tellingly  spelled 
out  the  meaning  of  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. Skelton  then  repaid  the  Legion 
by  putting  the  guests  in  stitches  with  one 
of  his  fine  comedy  monologues. 


Red  Skelton  gets  award  from  outgoingNat'l  Commander  Patrick  (right)  and  Public 
Relations  Chmn  CD.  De  Loach  (center),  for  his  Pledge  of  Allegiance  skit. 


Part  of  the  throng  at  National  Commander's  Dinner,  with  a  Michigan  table  in  foreground. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

ELEVEN  Convention  committees 
met  in  advance  of  the  full  busi- 
ness meetings  and  recommended  action 
on  all  resolutions  offered  to  the  Con- 
vention. All  but  one  of  the  committee 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
full  Convention,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable debate  on  some.  Each  state  or 
other  Department  of  the  Legion  may 
name  one  member  of  a  Convention 
committee. 

The  Convention  considered  607  reso- 
lutions, 80  more  than  last  year.  The 
sense  of  385  of  them  was  embodied  in 
156  resolutions,  or  32  more  than  last 
year,  that  were  adopted.  One  hundred 


and  fourteen  were  referred  for  more 
study,  92  were  rejected,  one  was  tabled 
and  15  were  received  and  recorded.  A 
"received  and  recorded"  resolution  is 
one  whose  sense  is  approved  but  whose 
passage  is  not  necessary  for  one  reason 
or  another  (existing  policy,  already  im- 
plemented, no  longer  needed,  etc.). 

Following  is  a  digest  of  all  adopted 
resolutions.  The  digest  is  a  guide  to  the 
sense  of  the  resolutions  and  should  not 
be  construed  as  representing  their  exact 
terms.  Legionnaires  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  full  text  of  a  resolution  for 
some  particular  reason  may  ask  for  it 
(by  the  number  and  heading  that  ap- 
pears below)  from:  Archives,  American 
Legion  National  Hq.,  P.O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


FINANCE 

Unnumbered.  Fixes  Nat'l  Legion  dues  at  $2  for 
1971  (same  as  last  year). 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

1.  Redesignates  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission 
as  Nat'l  Veterans  Affairs  and  Rehabilitation 
Commission. 

2.  Redesignates  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Commission 
as  Nat'l  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth. 

3.  Redesignates  Nat'l  Publications  Commission 
as  The  American  Legion  Magazine  Commission. 
155.  Amends  Legion's  Nat'l  Constitution  to  permit 
granddaughters  of  Legionnaires,  and  of  veterans 
who  died  as  a  result  of  war  service,  to  join 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

120.  Urges  architectural  provisions  in  new  and 

remodeled  Post  homes  to  accommodate  disabled 

vets. 

589.  Endorses -National  Legion  membership  work- 


shop and  seminars  for  district  commanders. 
590.  Urges  formation  of  associations  of,  or  train- 
ing seminars  for.  Legion  Post  club  managers. 

LEGISLATION  AND  RULES 

566.  Reaffirms  Legion  position  favoring  creation 
of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

156.  Seeks  immediate  federal  action  to  restore 
funds  and  manpower  to  eliminate  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

186.  Urges  formation  of  a  specific  federal  pro- 
gram to  benefit  unemployed  youth. 
217.   Endorses   the   Interstate   Compact   on  the 
placement  of  children  for  foster  care  or  adop- 
tion. 

306.  Opposes  legislation  legalizing  the  unre- 
stricted sale  or  use  of  marijuana  or  hallucinatory 
drugs. 

379.  Seeks  punishment  to  fullest  extent  of  law  of 
offenders  of  drug  abuse  laws. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


Seen  here  are 
the  cliainnen  of 
the  convention 
committees  that 
screened  all 
resolutions. 


AMERICANISM 
Daniel  O'Connor 
New  York 


CHILD  WELFARE 
Earl  Franklin,  Jr. 
Colorado 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 
Francis  Giordano 
New  York 


ECONOMIC 
Clarence  Campbell 
Vermont 


FINANCE 
Churchill  Williams 
Iowa 


FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 
Thomas  Whelan 
N.  Dakota 


INTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 
Donald  Smith 
Michigan 


LEGISLATION 
Clarence  Norton 
Alabama 


MEMBERSHIP 
William  Gormley 
Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL 
SECURITY 
Emmett  Lenihan 
Washington 
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Alfred  P.  Chamie,  of  California,  named  National  Commander  of  TheAmerican  Legion,  1970-71. 


The  new  Commander  flanked  by  the  Vice  Commanders  and  Chaplain. 


Carpenter,  VC. 

Hanson,  VC. 


Chamie,  Cmdr. 


Olga,  VC.  Faust,  Chaplain 

Eaton,  VC.  Gilbert,  VC. 


Demonstrations  for  Chamie  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention  after  his  name  was  placed  in  nomi- 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 


THE  LAST  ORDER  of  busincss  of  the 
Convention,  at  noon,  Thursday, 
Sept.  3,  was  the  election  of  national 
officers  for  1970-71.  There  were  two 
candidates  for  National  Commander, 
both  from  California. 

Alabama,  first  on  the  roll  call,  sent 
Clarence  Horton — chairman  of  the  Le- 
gion's Legislative  Commission — to  the 
rostrum  to  nominate  Alfred  P.  Chamie. 
of  Los  Angeles.  In  seconding  speeches. 
Joe  Matthews  of  Texas  and  Bob  Nooner 
of  Illinois  supported  Chamie. 
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Andrew  P.  Salontai,  California  De- 
partment Commander,  nominated  John 
J.  Flynn,  of  Vallejo,  Calif.,  seconded  by 
Californians  Leo  W.  Crawford  and 
James  Bradley. 

The  roll  call  of  Departments  to  elect 
Chamie  or  Flynn  was  twice  interrupted 
by  delegates  demanding,  and  getting,  a 
poll  of  their  delegations. 

When  California's  chairman  cast  all 
of  the  delegation's  131  votes  for  Flynn, 
wheelchair-bound  John  R.  Quinn  of  Los 
Angeles  demanded  a  poll  of  the  delega- 
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tion.  Quinn  is  the  senior  living  Past  Na- 
tional Commander,  having  headed  the 
Legion  in  1923-24.  On  the  poll  of  the 
California  delegation,  71  voted  for  Flynn 
and  60  for  Chamie. 

The  call  of  the  delegations  was  again 
interrupted  on  the  request  of  a  Maryland 
delegate  for  a  poll  of  the  delegation. 
Maryland  had  voted  50  for  Chamie,  1 
for  Flynn.  The  poll  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gates did  not  change  the  result. 

The  final  vote  saw  Chamie  elected  to 
head  the  Legion  in  1970-71.  The  vote: 
Chamie— 2,889.  Flynn— 166.  Not  vot- 


Past  Nat'l  Commander  John  R.  Quinn  asks 
for  a  poll  of  the  California  delegation. 


nation  by  Clarence  C.  Norton,  of  Alabama,  chair- 
man of  the  Legion's  Legislative  Comm'n. 


ing — 6  Kansas  delegates  who  passed 
when  the  roll  was  called. 

The  voting  for  five  National  Vice 
Commanders  and  the  National  Chaplain 
was  uncontested. 

The  Rev.  Milton  B.  Faust,  North 
Carolina,  was  unanimously  elected  Na- 
tional Chaplain. 

The  Five  National  Vice  Commanders, 
all  unanimously  elected  are:  Claude 
Carpenter,  Arkansas;  Robert  E.L.  Eaton, 
Maryland;  John  E.  Gilbert,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Max  Hanson,  Idaho,  and  Gabriel 
T.  Olga,  Massachusetts. 


SUMMARY  OF  RESOLUTIONS  (CONT'D) 

436.  Seeks  establishment  by  Legion  Departments 
of  a  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  Speaker 
Education  Program. 

511.  Seeks  to  amend  laws  to  qualify  armed 
forces  members  and  families  for  welfare  and 
other  social  services  when  needed. 

552.  Urges  a  Legion  program  to  combat  the 
growing  use  of  drugs  by  youths. 

553.  Seeks  congressional  action  to  implement 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Training. 

581.  Endorses  the  efforts  of  the  American  Heart 
Association,  Inc. 

593.  Seeks  to  amend  public  welfare  programs 
to  provide  more  adequately  for  children. 

594.  Urges  legislation  establishing  Family 
Planning  Information  and  Service  Programs. 

595.  Seeks  specific  legislation  to  provide  safe 
glasses  for  eye  protection. 


their  work  in  exposing  the  New  Left. 
29.  Urges  investigation  of  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

55.  Seeks  legislation  making  fire  bombing,  snip- 
ing and  sabotage  crimes  punishable  by  man- 
datory imprisonment  or  a  death  penalty. 
66.  Seeks  legislation  to  continue  Veterans  Day 
on  Nov.  11  and  Memorial  Day  on  May  30  as  na- 
tional holidays. 

102.  Opposes  federal  registration  of  firearms, 
favors  local  licensing  of  persons  purchasing  fire- 
arms and  legislation  barring  purchase  and  sales 
of  mail-order  firearms  to  unlicensed  individuals. 
111.  Commends  those  who  produced  and  par- 
ticipated in  "Honor  America  Day,"  July  4,  1970. 
114.  Supports  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity and  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. 

183.  Urges  a  speedy,  fair  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  charges  pending  against  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Douglas. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  AUXILIARY  OFFICERS  FOR  1970-71 


The  1970-71  National  Officers  of  the  Legion's  Auxiliary  were  also  elected  in  Portland. 
The  new  National  President  is  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Shaw,  III.  (4th  from  right).  The  other 
officers  are:  (I.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Kouns,  Mo.,  Central  Division  VP;  Mrs.  William 
R.  Peabody,  Sr.,  N.Y.,  Eastern  Division  VP;  Mrs.  Clarence  Vlasak,  S.D.,  Northwestern 
Division  VP;  Mrs.  John  Adams,  Fla.,  Southern  Division  VP;  Mrs.VirginiaGriffith,  N.M., 
Western  Division  VP;  Mrs.  Shaw;  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Alfele,  Del.,  Nat'l  Historian; 
Mrs.  Isadore  H.  Fox,  Vt.,  Nat'l  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Parker,  Okla.,  Nat'l  VP. 


596.  Commends  TV  industry  in  its  choice  of 
movies  sent  into  homes. 

597.  Seeks  adequate  appropriations  to  improve 
educational  services  for  handicapped  children. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

46.  Supports  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  op- 
poses any  restraint  on  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  end  the  war. 

123.  Seeks  enforcement  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion to  bring  humane  treatment  to  POVi^s  and 
urges  Legion  members  to  campaign  to  that  end. 

315.  Supports  continued  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  urges  implementation 
of  "Terminal  Lakes-Third  Locks  Plan." 

316.  Urges  end  to  all  trade  relations  with  USSR 
and  her  satellites  because  of  their  implication 
in  worldwide  aggression  and  terrorism. 

393.  Reaffirms  support  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nationalist  China  and  opposition  to  recognition 
or  U.N.  admission  of  Red  China. 

394.  Reaffirms  support  for  the  supply  of  required 
aircraft  and  weapons  to  Israel  and  her  demand 
for  a  negotiated  peace;  condemns  Russia  for  in- 
creasing tension   in  the  Mideast. 

395.  Expresses  concern  about  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan  under  present  circumstances. 

396.  Reiterates  call  for  a  U.S.  program  to  rid 
Cuba  of  the  Castro  regime. 

398.  Opposes  Senate  approval  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 

565.  Asks  retention  of  forces  in  Vietnam  until 
U.S.  POWs  are  released  and  "Missing  in  Ac- 
tion" accounted  for. 

598.  Urges  action  by  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  bring  an  end  to  political  kidnappings. 

599.  Commends  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh,  recently 
released  from  Communist  China  prison. 

606.  Reaffirms  Res  469  (1969)  seeking  on-site 
inspection  guarantees  in  any  arms  control  treaty 
with  Russia. 

AMERICANISM 

12.  Seeks  expulsion  of  students  and  arrest  of 
non-students  involved  in  campus  disorders. 

15.  Opposes  attempts  to  downgrade  our  faith 
in  Divine  Guidance. 

16.  Seeks  constitutional  amendment  legalizing 
prayer  in  public  buildings. 

25.  Commends  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  for 


253.  Seeks  updating  of  the  Attorney  General's 
subversive  organizations  list. 

254.  Opposes  employment  of  subversives  in  pub- 
lic, educational  and  defense  positions. 

269.    Commends    students    who    stand    for  the 
preservation  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
284.  Seeks  restoration  of  constitutional  balance 
of  power  to  reassert  the  supremacy  of  Congress 
in  legislative  matters. 

287.  Condemns  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
and  seeks  its  removal  from  all  educational  in- 
stitutions. 


Jack  R.C.  Cann  (left),  Nat'l  Sec'y  Ameri- 
can Legion  Press  Association,  and  (right) 
Ed  Davis,  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief,  ad- 
dressed the  Press  Association. 


A  winning  ticket  on  a  Ford,  donated  by  the 
Seagram  Posts,  is  drawn  by  outgoing 
Auxiliary  President  Mrs.  H.  Milton  David- 
son. Four  such  Fords  were  won  by  Earl 
Multog,  Homewood,  III.;  Charles  Catholdi, 
Newark,  N.J.;  Harold  Sleeman,  Ft.  Lau- 
derdale, Fla.,  and  Aaron  Frederick,  Wil- 
son, Kans. 

293.  Seeks  a  national  holiday  to  be  known  as 
"American  Family  Day." 

302.  Supports  government  policies  leading  to 
victory  over  Communism. 

341.  Opposes  those  in  the  entertainment  industry 
who  glorify  pornography  and  Communism. 
371.  Supports  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

438.  Commends  students,  teachers  and  others 
who  organize  peaceful  public  demonstrations  de- 
ploring campus  disorders. 

442.  Seeks  legislation  establishing  Flag  Day  as 
a  national  holiday. 

(Turn  to  next  page) 
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467.  Commends  police  in  their  display  of  the 
American  flag. 

REHABILITATION 

36.  Seeks  to  prevent  certain  income  from  re- 
ducing VA  pension,  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  awards. 

38.  Urges   use  of   "The  American  Legion"  in 
place  of  "AL"  on  VA  letters  to  claimants. 

39.  Seeks  high  congressional  priority  on  bud- 
getary needs  of  the  VA. 

77.  Supports  a  program  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  veterans  addicted  to  habit-form- 
ing drugs. 

104.  Opposes  legislation  reducing  burial  bene- 
fits. 

180.    Supports    legislation    allov/ing  concurrent 


Congresswoman  Edith  Green  (Ore.),  Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tells  the  Legion's  Legislative  Commission 
what  her  Committee  has  learned  about  disruption  on  campuses. 


The  all  girl  junior  color  guard  sponsored 
by  Post  564,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  who  won 
the  JuniorColorGuard  Nat'l  Championship. 

receipt  of  armed  forces  longevity  retirement  pay 
with  VA  compensation. 

193.  Seeks  legislation  to  authorize  education 
assistance  benefits  at  high  school  level  to  eli- 
gible wives  and  widows. 

195.  Seeks  extension  of  $50  monthly  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  to  qualified  children  of 
deceased  vets. 

236.  Supports  legislation  to  improve  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  program  for  par- 
ents. 

237.  Seeks  extension  of  $50  monthly  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  to  dependent  parents  of 
deceased  vets. 

240.  Sponsors  legislation  providing  an  increase 

to  $400  for  veterans'  burial  allowance. 

361.    Urges    that    government    provide  bronze 

medallions  for  attachment  to  crypts  and  niches 

containing  remains  of  qualified  veterans. 

399.  Seeks  Presidential  action  raising  the  office 

of  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  Cabinet 

rank. 

450.  Asks  full  military  honors  for  deceased  vet- 
erans at  the  time  of  their  burial. 
452.  Supports  legislation  to  place  national  ceme- 
teries  under   the   VA   Administrator  or  Senate 
veterans  committee. 

476.  Supports  legislation  raising  mileage  ex- 
penses incurred  by  beneficiaries  traveling  under 
VA  authorization. 

486.   Seeks   legislation   deleting   the  delimiting 


date  for  applying  for  a  correction  in  military 
records. 

487.  Opposes  merging  VA  programs  with  federal 
social  security  benefit  program. 
501.  Supports  legislation  to  improve  death  and 
disability  pension  benefits  to  war-time  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  children. 

522.  Supports  legislation  to  increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  disability  compensation. 

523.  Supports  legislation  providing  mustering-out 
pay  to  honorably  discharged  Vietnam  era  vets. 

524.  Seeks  compensation  to  widows,  children 
and  dependent  parents  of  vets  who  died  after 
a  service-connected  disability  had  been  rated 
total  and  permanent  for  20  years. 

532.  Urges  adoption  and  support  of  a  national 
organ  donor  registration  program. 

533.  Supports  legislation  to  grant  specific  mili- 
tary privileges  to  widows  whose  husbands  die 
of  a  service-connected  cause  after  separation 
from  duty. 

539.  Sponsors  legislation  rescinding  ability-to- 
pay  oath  requirement  for  vets  70  or  over  eli- 
gible for  VA  hospitalization. 

541.  Supports  legislation  designating  as  service- 
connected  a  psychosis  developing  to  a  com- 
pensable degree  within  two  years  from  date  of 
separation. 

567.  Seeks  to  amend  legislation  to  exclude  from 
determination  of  annual  income  for  VA  pension 
purposes  proceeds  of  mortgage  insurance  equal 
to  the  indebtedness  against  the  property  paid  to 
the  insured  or  his  beneficiary. 
570.  Opposes  hospitalization  of  non-veterans  in 
VA  hospitals. 

573.  Supports  legislation  to  increase  compensa- 
tion to  persons  in  a  nursing  home  for  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

575.  Seeks  entitlement  of  an  auto  for  Vietnam 
era  vets  with  certain  disabilities,  on  same  basis 
as  for  vets  of  earlier  service.  And  seeks  increase 
of  auto  allowance  to  $3,000. 

577.  Supports  legislation  to  make  service-connec- 


The  National  Convention  Patriotic  and  Memorial  Service  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hilton  on  Sunday,  Aug.  30,  led  by  outgoing  Nat'l  Chaplain  Father  William  D.  Curtis. 
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tion  presumptive  for  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  which  develops  to  a  compensable  de- 
gree within  7  years  of  separation  from  service. 
578.  Supports  legislation  to  extend  community 
nursing  home  care  at  VA  expense  to  9  months. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

24.  Records  the  Legion's  intent  to  work  to 
eliminate  corruption  in  government  and  seek  re- 
moval trom  positions  of  trust  of  irresponsible 
persons  concerned  with  youth. 
26.  Encourages  and  supports  the  continuation  of 
campus  ROTC  programs. 

78.  Seeks  extension  of  Military  Selective  Ser- 
vice Act  of  1967  and  elimination  of  undergrad- 
uate deferments;  commends  Selective  Service 
personnel. 

85.  Opposes  use  of  names  of  military  war  dead 
in  anti-war  protests  without  approval  of  next 
of  kin. 

105.  Urges  completion  or  continued  development 
of  defensive  and  offensive  weaponry. 
132.  Pledges  support  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies responsible  for  providing  an  orderly  pro- 
cess to  our  way  of  life. 

137.  Reaffirms  support  of  the  National  Guard 
and  its  use  when  necessary  to  protect  life  and 
property. 

146.  Seeks  sufficient  funds  to  continue  the  Civil 
Defense  shelter  development  program. 
170.  Seeks  to  extend  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal 
award  to  U.S.  troops  who  fought  in  Cambodia. 

196.  Supports  Defense  efforts  to  deploy  the  Min- 
uteman  III  missile  system. 

197.  Urges  suport  of  Air  Force  program  to  provide 
120  C-5's  for  the  strategic  airlift  mission. 

198.  Seeks  congressional  and  Presidential  sup- 
port of  the  B-1  Advanced  Bomber  program. 

199.  Seeks  necessary  funds  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize our  air  defense  forces. 

211.  Supports  efforts  to  provide  close  air  sup- 
port and  close-support  aircraft. 
251.  Seeks  legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of 
U.S.  servicemen  charged  with  committing  crimes 
while  on  duty. 

258.  Seeks  increased  construction  of  nuclear 
powered  attack  aircraft  carriers. 

259.  Urges  necessary  support  of  continued  U.S. 
strategic  superiority. 

260.  Encourages  Legion  Posts  to  seek  inclusion 
of  fallout  protection  shelters  in  all  public  build- 
ings. 

263.  Seeks  the  revitalization  of  the  American 
flag  merchant  fleet  to  bring  it  to  worldwide 
superiority. 

264.  Asks  legislation  establishing  an  independ- 
ent Maritime  Department. 

326.  Urges  enforcement  of  all  laws  according 
to  due  process  of  law. 

328.  Seeks  legislation  to  raise  limitation  on  the 
number  of  Jr.  ROTC  programs. 
331.  Calls  for  approval  of  immediate  installation 
of  an  ABM  system. 

333.  Asks  Congress  to  restate  exemption  section 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  rectify  CO  status. 
335.  Extends  congratulations  to  Royal  Canadian 
Legion  for  its  position  on  U.S.  draft  dodgers 
and  deserters  in  Canada. 

411.  Opposes  any  change  in  the  present  method 
of  awarding  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
431.  Seeks  retention  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
and  urges  its  transfer  to  the  Dep't  of  Defense. 


432.  Seeks  incorporation  of  civil  defense  meas- 
ures in  public  schools  curriculum. 
454.  Opposes  amnesty  or  mitigation  of  penalty 
for  draft  dodgers  or  deserters. 
491.  Seeks  increase  in  retirement  pay  based  on 
a  percentage  of  concurrent  military  pay  scales. 

584.  Seeks  congressional  action  to  hasten  the 
production  of  a  supersonic  transport  aircraft. 

585.  Reaffirms  support  of  aerospace  education 
program  for  American  youth. 

586.  Commends  the  USO  on  its  30th  anniversary 
in  1971. 

587.  Urges  that  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  em- 
phasize its  responsibilities  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible. 

591.  Endorses  the  Navy's  program  "Operation 
Helping  Hand"  and  urges  Posts  and  members  to 
support  it. 

592.  Seeks  appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to 
maintain  continued  freedom  of  the  seas. 

607.  Seeks  approval  for  Air  Force  and  Navy  to 
proceed  with  F-15  and  F-14  aircraft  production. 

608.  Urges  congressional  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Light  Intratheatre  Transport  air- 
craft. 

611.  Commends  Legion  Dep't  of  Minnesota  for 
its  ROTC  efforts. 

ECONOMIC 

S3.  Seeks  to  amend  law  to  provide  job  prefer- 
ence to  Medal  of  Honor  winners  or  POWs  when 
federal  staff  reductions  are  considered. 
58.  Requests  federal  and  state  employment  ser- 
vices to  provide  vets  with  referral  priority  on 
all  job  listings. 

64.  Continues  to  support  and  cooperate  with 
the  President's  and  Governors'  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
73.  Endorses  law  authorizing  VA  loans  to  vets 
for  mobile  homes  and  elimination  of  funding 
fee  for  Vietnam  era  vets. 

160.  Supports  veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ments in  civilian  federal  employment  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans. 

173.  Seeks  necessary  funds  for  federal-state 
veterans  employment  service  and  opposes  any 
cutback  of  such  services. 

245.  Opposes  any  attempts  to  weaken  veterans 
preference  in  federal  employment. 
247.  Supports  federal  and  state  veterans  em- 
ployment services  and  seeks  full  implementation 
of  these  services. 

386.  Opposes  redirection  of  State  Employment 
Service  away  from  primary  service  for  veterans. 
424.  Supports  Office  of  Veterans  Reemployment 
Rights  and  seeks  adequate  funds  for  its  ef- 
fective operation. 

470.  Supports  bill  to  remove  time  limitation  for 
eligibility  of  vets  for  guaranteed  and  direct  VA 
loans. 

494.  Requests  adequate  funds  to  increase  and 
intensify  special  employment  services  to  dis- 
abled and  older  vets. 

516.  Seeks  permanent  indefinite  appropriation 
to  provide  unemployment  compensation  to  ex- 
servicemen  and  federal  employees. 

517.  Seeks  to  amend  law  to  set  minimum  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  to  ex-service- 
men and  federal  employees. 

518.  Seeks  to  amend  law  to  protect  ex-service- 
men's unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

519.  Seeks  vets  preferential  consideration  in 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
558.  Opposes  transfer  of  Gl  Home  Loan  Program 
from  VA  to  any  federal  department  or  agency. 
562.  Supports  law  to  provide  that  benefits  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  military  service  be  paid 
concurrently  with  federal  employees  compensa- 
tion. 

582.  Supports  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Program. 

600.  Commends  all  responsible  for  "Jobs  for 
Veterans"  program. 

601.  Seeks  authorization  and  funds  to  reimburse 
employers  for  "second-injury"  workmen's  com- 
pensation costs  when  a  disabled  vet  employee 
is  injured  on  the  job. 

602.  Seeks  law  to  authorize  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  loans  made  from 
private  credit  sources. 

603.  Urges  support  to  end  architectural  and 
transportation  barriers  in  public  places  that  pro- 
hibit movements  of  handicapped  persons. 

604.  Supports  law  authorizing  VA  loans  to  U.S. 
veterans  residing  in  foreign  countries. 

605.  Seeks  extension  of  federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  beyond  the  present  date  of  Dec.  31, 
1970. 


California  Team  Sweeps  1970  Legion  Baseball  World  Series 


By  winning  all  four  of  its  games — 
three  of  them  by  shutouts — a  strong 
baseball  team  sponsored  by  West  Covina 
Post  790  of  West  Covina,  Cal.,  swept  The 
American  Legion  World  Series  Cham- 
pionship for  1970  in  games  held  at  Kiger 
Stadium,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  Sept. 
5-10. 

The  eight  teams  that  made  it  to  the 
finals  after  surviving  state  and  regional 
tournaments  were  from: 

West  Covina,  Cal. 

Levittown,  Pa. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

Manchester,  N.H. 

New  Castle,  Del. 

The  teen-agers  of  West  Covina  topped 
Levittown,  Pa.,  10-0  in  the  final  and 
deciding  round  of  the  14-game,  two- 
losses-and-out  45th  annual  tournament. 
West  Covina's  Region  8  champs  also 
beat  the  same  club  7-0  in  an  earlier  con- 
test during  the  series. 

West  Covina  pitcher  Coley  Smith  al- 
lowed but  four  hits  and  struck  out  12 
batters  in  the  final  round.  During  the 
series,  he  hurled  21  innings  of  scoreless 
ball  and  struck  out  29.  In  fact.  West 
Covina  pitchers  only  allowed  three  runs 
in  the  entire  tournament. 

The  American  Legion  Baseball  Player 
of  the  Year  for  1970  is  Carrol  W.  Watts, 
18,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  The  5' 10",  160  lb 
shortstop,  who  bats  and  throws  right- 
handed,  wound  up  regional  and  series 
play  with  a  .421  batting  average  and  10 
runs-batted-in. 

Ronnie  L.  Brown,  18,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  won  the  Legion's  batting  title  and 
with  it  the  Hillerich  &  Bradsby  Louis- 
ville Slugger  Trophy.  The  5'9",  176  lb 
youth  who  throws  and  bats  righty,  fin- 
ished with  a  .429  batting  average.  With 
39  appearances  at  the  plate,  he  had  15 
hits  and  two  RBI's  out  of  35  at-bats. 

Gill  W.  Stafford,  17,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  received  the  James  F.  Daniel  Jr. 
Memorial  Sportsmanship  Award. 

John  G.  Dalton  of  Wilmington,  N.C, 
won  the  newly  established  Dr.  Irvin  L. 
"Click"  Cowger  RBI  Award,  named  for 
the  late  "Click"  Cowger  of  Kansas  who 
gave  many  voluntary  years  to  American 
Legion  Baseball.  Dalton,  an  18-year-old 
3rd  baseman  who  weighs  in  at  170  lbs 
and  stands  6  ft,  had  12  RBI's  in  regional 
and  series  play. 

THE  AMERICAN 


Another  "first"  in  the  1970  Series  was 
the  selection  of  an  All-Star  team  from 
the  eight  finalists.  They  are:  1st  Base — 
Ron  Beaurivage,  Manchester,  N.H.;  2nd 
Base — Ira  Willis,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Short- 
stop— Manuel  Estrada,  West  Covina, 
Cal.;  3rd  Base — Greg  Dalton,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C;  Catcher — Rick  Messner, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Outfield — Steve  Bowl- 
ing, Tulsa,  Okla.,  Ron  Brown,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Mike  McManus,  West  Covina, 
Cal.;  Pitchers — Greg  Terlecky  and  Cole- 
man Smith,  West  Covina,  Cal.;  Utility 
Infield— Carroll  Watts,  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Utility  Outfield  —  Howard  Edgerton, 
Wilmington,  N.C. 

The  series  was  carried  live  and  in 
color  by  KOTI-TV  and  on  KOGO- 
Radio.  Paid  attendance  was  22,379  for 
14  games. 

A  pre-tournament  banquet  had 
former  N.Y.  Yankee  star  Bobby  Rich- 
ardson as  principal  speaker  and  Vernon 
"Lefty"  Gomez,  also  of  the  Yankees,  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  Gov.  Tom  Mc- 
Call  and  Rep.  Al  Ullman  represented 
the  State  of  Oregon.  James  T.  Gallagher 
represented  Baseball  Commissioner 
Bowie  Kuhn.  Legion  Americanism  Com- 
mission Chairman  Daniel  J.  O'Connor 
(N.Y.)  represented  National  Com- 
mander Alfred  P.  Chamie. 

Those  who  competed  at  Klamath  Falls 
were  the  eight  survivors  among  the  fol- 
lowing winners  of  state  and  other  De- 
partment summer-long  competition: 

Alabama  Post  22,  Bessemer.  Alaska  Post  11, 
Fairbanks.  Arizona  Post  1,  Phoenix.  Arkansas 
Post  31,  Fort  Smith.  California  Post  790,  West 
Covina.  Colorado  Post  2,  Pueblo.  Connecticut 
Post  17,  Naugatuck.  Delaware  Post  30,  New 
Castle.  District  oi  Columbia  Post  36,  Washington. 
Florida  Post  124,  Miami  Shores.  Georgia  Post  30, 
Albany.  Hawaii  Holsum-Servco,  Honolulu.  Idaho 
Post  13,  Lewiston.  Illinois  Post  57,  Elgin.  Indiana 
Post  346,  Terre  Haute.  Iowa  Post  5,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Kansas  Post  16,  Pittsburg.  Kentucky  Post  9, 
Owensboro.  Louisiana  Post  175,  Metairie.  Maine 
Post  129,  Woodfords. 

Maryland  Post  109,  Halethorpe.  Massachusetts 
Post  59,  Milford.  Michigan  Post  187,  Detroit.  Min- 
nesota Post  9,  Winona.  Mississippi  Post  1,  Jack- 
son. Missouri  Post  69,  Springfield.  Montana  Post 
4,  Billings.  Nebraska  Post  1,  Omaha.  Nevada 
Post  8,  Las  Vegas.  New  Hampshire  Post  2,  Man- 
chester. New  Jersey  Post  59,  Morristown.  New 
Mexico  Post  99,  Albuquerque.  New  York  Post  27, 
Brooklyn.  North  Carolina  Post  10,  Wilmington. 
North  Dakota  Post  40,  Mandan.  Ohio  Post  165, 
Miamisburg.  Oklahoma  Post  1,  Tulsa.  Oregon 
Post  11,  Corvallis.  Panama  Canal  Zone  Post  1, 
Balboa.  Pennsylvania  NE  Wanderers  Athletic 
Assn.,  Bethlehem. 

Puerto  Rico  Post  39,  Manati.  Rhode  Island  Post 
43,  Warwick.  South  Carolina  Post  4,  Orange- 
burg. South  Dakota  Post  22,  Rapid  City.  Ten- 
nessee Post  1,  Memphis.  Texas  Post  490,  South 
Houston.  Utah  Post  2,  Salt  Lake  City.  Vermont 
Post  31,  Rutland.  Virginia  Post  180,  Vienna. 
Washington  Post  36,  Yakima.  West  Virginia  Post 
73,  St.  Albans.  Wisconsin  Post  53,  Eau  Claire. 
Wyoming  Post  2,  Casper. 
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Don't  pay  i 
thru  the  i 
NOSE  M 
for  banquet 
tables . . . 


ORDER  DIRECT 


Churches,  schools,  clubs,  lodges  and 
other  organizations  save  up  to  30, 
40 — even  50%! — on  top  quality  tables, 
chairs  and  other  equipment  by  ordering 
DIRECT  FROM  MONROE!  Find  out 
much  you  can  save,  too!  Mail  coupon 
today  for  FREE  catalog! 

-THE  MONROE  TABLE  COMPANY  

69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054 

Please  mail  me  your  new  catalog. 
NAME  


ADDRESS 

CITY  

STATE 


ZIP 


FOR  PERMANENT 


^  FUND  RAISING 


 ^    Easy  way  to  raise  money  tor  your  Organization 

^S^i  because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
fc^'   Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
S500.00  per  week  using  "BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  for  FREE  sample 
card  and  details  on  raising  money  tor  your  Or- 
ff»  ganizotion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT.  M8      BOX  1178,    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


2  fori  WAREHOUSE  CLEARANCE  SALE 


$3.96  VALUE  \S  10  Year  Guarantee 
TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 


Razor  sharp  lifetime  steel  blade  opens  easily  and  automatic- 
ally locks  in  place.  PUSH-BUTTON  release.  Tough,  razor 
steel  blade  honed  and  polished  to  mirror-like  finish.  Bal- 
anced for  target  throwing.  Legal  size.  Not  a  switch-blade. 
Blade  GUARANTEED  10  YKARS.  If  blade  breaks  we  re- 
place free.  30-day  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE.  A  favor- 
ite with  sportsmen.  Priced  for  quick  sale  of  200.000  knives. 
Makes  excellent  gift  for  any  man  or  boy.  Two  for  $1.98 
plus  50c  shipping.  Send  cash.  ck.  or  M.O.  to  VIKING 
KNIVES.   Dept.   K-19.   Box   10880,   Houston,   Tex.  77018. 


Book  Authors! 


FREE 


Join  our  successful  authors  in  a  com- 
plete and  reliable  publishing  program: 
publicity,  advertising,  handsome  books 
Send  for  FREE  report  on  your  manu 
script  &  copy  of  How  To  Publish  Your 
Book. 

CARLTON  PRESS  Dept.  ALK 
84  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  10011 
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STRIKES  THAT  HURT  THE  PUBLIC 

 (Continued  from  page  10)  


how  the  half-compulsory,  half-voluntary 
brand  of  arbitration  can  operate. 

The  President's  proposal  that  the  ar- 
bitrators would  not  offer  any  compro- 
mise of  their  own,  but  would  select  the 
final  proposal  of  labor  or  of  manage- 
ment is  an  interesting  one.  It  puts  the 
heat  on  both  sides  to  make  their  final 
proposals  sensible  ones.  A  good  panel 
of  arbitrators  would  be  expected  to  pick 
the  most  sensible  solution,  and  the  party 
who  persisted  in  the  most  outrageous  de- 
mands would  most  certainly  see  his  offer 
bypassed. 

Other  officials  have  come  up  with 
other  variations  on  the  theme.  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  set  up  an  Office  of 
Collective  Bargaining  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Arvid  Anderson,  a  respected 
labor  mediator.  Although  no  one  is  com- 
pelled to  use  it,  the  office  has  done  such 
a  good  job  of  arbitrating  disputes  in  the 
two  years  of  its  existence  that  more  and 
more  unions  and  employers  are  tapping 
its  services. 

Anderson's  point  of  view,  inciden- 
tally, is  typical  of  the  kind  gaining  as- 
cendancy among  the  experts.  He  believes 
strongly  in  the  principle  of  voluntary 
arbitration,  but  admits  that  in  disputes 
affecting  the  public  safety  and  welfare — 
those  involving  police,  firemen,  doctors 
and  nurses — strikes  are  intolerable  and 
must  be  arbitrated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  won't  include  sanitation 
workers  in  this  category,  however,  and 
he's  not  sure  about  teachers. 

"They're  a  tough  question,"  he  ad- 
mits. 

AT  LEAST  three  states  (Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan)  have 
already  adopted  compulsory  arbitration 
for  police  and  firemen  disputes,  and  two 
others  (Wyoming  and  Maine)  have  it 
for  firemen.  They  have  specifically  de- 
nied such  employees  the  right  to  strike, 
but  at  the  same  time  have  tried  to 
sweeten  the  ban  by  extending  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  to  them.  Ander- 
son sees  no  inconsistency  in  this. 

"It's  quite  possible  to  have  collective 
bargaining  without  the  right  to  strike," 
he  says. 

Generally  speaking,  no  public  em- 
ployees actually  have  the  right  to  strike 
anywhere  at  present.  Instead,  the  tend- 
ency seems  to  be  to  build  so  many  alter- 
natives into  the  work  system  that  no  one 
will  feel  frustrated  enough  to  want  to 
walk  off  the  job.  A  recent  executive 
order  covering  federal  employees  sets  up 
such  an  elaborate  battery  of  grievance 
machinery — impasse  panels,  mediation 
services,  arbitration  boards,  etc. — that  it 
is  hoped  no  one  will  feel  he  has  to  join 
a  picket  line  to  have  a  wrong  righted. 
This  is  another  example  of  compulsory 


arbitration  with  the  feel  of  the  voluntary 
about  it. 

In  explaining  such  machinery,  ex- 
Sec'y  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  put  it 
this  way:  "If  you  take  away  the  right  to 
strike,  you've  got  to  give  people  some- 
thing in  return,  a  place  where  they  can 
take  their  disputes  and  get  satisfaction." 

In  the  practical  world  of  labor  rela- 
tions, people  no  longer  say,  "There  ought 
to  be  a  law."  It's  become  increasingly 
obvious  that  more  anti-strike  laws  are 
not  the  answer.  When  people  are  mad 
enough,  they  just  ignore  them.  And  when 
the  numbers  are  big  enough,  there's  little 
one  can  do  about  it.  You  can't  put 


"Care  for  another  cup  of  coffee?  I  think 
there's  still  some  stuck  on  the  bottom 
of  the  pot." 
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1 50,000  postal  workers  in  jail  when  they 
go  out  on  strike.  And  putting  leaders  in 
jail,  as  the  Taylor  Law  in  New  York 
did  with  Albert  Shanker,  the  head  of  the 
teachers'  union,  just  turns  the  leader 
into  a  hero-martyr.  Union  fines  are 
thought  to  be  more  effective,  but  not  a 
great  deal. 

"There  is  no  need  for  stronger  laws," 
says  Donald  B.  Straus,  president  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  the 
nation's  principal  private  arbitration 
agency.  "What  is  needed  are  better  meth- 
ods of  negotiation,  possibly  leading  to 
an  advisory  or  agreed-upon  system  of 
binding  arbitration  (i.e.,  voluntary  arbi- 
tration)." 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
organized  labor,  ever  sensitive  to  the 
public  mood,  is  concerned  about  popular 
indignation  over  public  strikes  and 
would  like  to  do  something  to  curb  them 
without  violating  its  fundamental  com- 
mitment to  collective  bargaining,  the 
right  to  strike  and  other  canons  of  the 
labor  creed.  What  it  sees,  too,  as  a  pos- 
sible answer  is  a  new  approach  to  volun- 
tary arbitration. 

No  less  a  person  than  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  who  has 
long  opposed  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  new  contract  terms,  recently 
went  on  record  as  suggesting  something 
of  the  sort  for  schoolteachers. 

"I  think  there  is  a  basic  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  quit  his  job  if  he  doesn't  like 


the  conditions  under  which  he  works," 
he  said.  "On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
basic  right  of  the  general  public  to  ex- 
pect service  from  these  workers,  and  it 
represents  a  very,  very  diflRcult  problem. 
It  might  be  that  you  could  set  up  some 
sort  of  a  system  of  voluntary  arbitration 
by  which  the  unions  would  agree  that 
their  conditions  would  be  set  up  not  by 
some  politician  holding  a  public  office 
but  by  some  system  under  which  im- 
partial people  would  give  consideration 
to  the  dispute." 

In  labor  circles,  this  cautious  state- 
ment was  considered  of  watershed  di- 
mensions. 

Even  more  interesting,  however,  was 
Meany's  actual  endorsement  at  a  press 
conference  early  this  year  of  a  no-strike 
rule  for  such  workers  as  police  and  fire- 
men. 

When  asked  whether  he  agreed  with 
the  decision  of  a  police  union  to  have  a 
no-strike  pledge  in  its  charter,  he  re- 
plied with  an  unequivocal  "Yes."  Then, 
in  response  to  further  questioning,  he 
replied,  "And  I  think  it's  a  good  idea  for 
the  firefighters,  too!" 

When  a  labor  leader  publicly  hedges 
the  right  to  strike  ever  so  little,  you  know 
he  is  concerned. 

In  essence  then,  it  would  appear  the 
average  citizen  can  take  heart  from 
the  fact  that  both  sides — labor  and  man- 
agement— seem  to  have  learned  some- 
thing from  the  abrasive,  sometimes  out- 
landish tactics  o  f  public  service  employees 
in  the  last  few  years.  Employers  have 
learned  that  when  people  are  underpaid 
and  shabbily  treated,  they  will  do  some- 
thing about  it,  often  in  the  most  incon- 
venient way.  And  labor  has  learned  that 
their  orthodox  creed  of  "collective-bar- 
gaining-only-or-we-strike"  needs  some 
modification  and  fine  tuning. 

Maybe  the  rest  of  us  have  learned 
something  too,  in  addition  to  how  to  put 
up  with  monumental  inconveniences  and 
still  hold  our  tempers.  We  know  that  in  a 
free  society  you  can't  compel  people  to 
work  when  they  don't  want  to — no  mat- 
ter how  many  laws  are  on  the  books. 
We're  also  learning  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  people  on  the  job  is  to  treat  them 
fairly,  give  them  an  outlet  for  their  griev- 
ances, and  see  that  ample  machinery  is 
available  for  correcting  those  grievances 
so  that  people  won't  have  to  resort  to  the 
ultimate  weapon  that  nobody  really 
wants — a  strike. 

In  achieving  this  and  trying  to  make 
the  1970's  an  era  of  comparative  labor 
peace,  especially  in  the  service  field,  it's 
become  obvious  that  the  key  ingredient 
will  be  arbitration  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. But  the  old  definitions  of  arbitra- 
tion will  be  modified.  It'll  be  neither 
quite  compulsory  nor  quite  voluntary, 
but  something  in  between.  Nobody  seems 
to  care  too  much  what  it's  called,  as  long 
as  it  works.  the  end 
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A  LOOK  AT  THE  AMERICAN  BISON 

 (Continued  from  page  18)  


worked  buffalo  hy-products  of  all  sorts 
among  the  Mandan  Indians  of  the  Da- 
kotas.  But  his  awe  at  the  skill  with  which 
the  Mandans  put  the  bison  to  many  uses 
was  tempered  by  his  observation  of  the 
practical  way  in  which  they  "caught" 
some  of  them. 

Thousands  of  bison  drowned  every 
spring  by  falling  through  thawing  ice 
into  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Mandans  col- 
lected and  ate  the  decomposed  meat  that 
washed  up  when  the  ice  melted.  A  later 


expanse  from  there  to  and  into  the 
Rockies. 

Some  historians  claim  that  the  wan- 
ton slaughter  that  now  began  was  trig- 
gered by  the  depletion  of  the  beaver  and 
other  small  fur  bearers  that  gave  the 
western  trapper-hunter  a  good  living. 
Whatever  started  the  commercial  trade 
in  buffalo  products,  word  spread  east 
that  it  was  a  lucrative  business  for  rugged 
men  who  could  stand  the  hardships  and 
the  gore. 


"Doesn't  your  brother  feel  well?  He  didn't  finish  the  roast. 
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English  trader,  Charles  MacKenzie. 
couldn't  take  this,  cither.  He  said  the 
flesh  was  "greenish  .  .  .  and  ready  to 
come  alive  ...  in  the  sun,  and  so  ripe 
and  tender  that  very  little  boiling  is  re- 
quired. The  stench  is  absolutely  intolera- 
ble." But  the  soup  made  from  it  was 
"reckoned  delicious"  by  the  Mandans, 
he  said. 

Granted  that  they  could  take  it,  the 
Mandans  were  at  least  conservationists. 
Such  practices  didn't  destroy  the  bison, 
and  didn't  waste  a  thing,  whereas  the 
great  slaughter  by  the  whites  in  the 
1 870's  was  the  end  of  the  great  herds. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  started  much 
earlier. 

Wherever  the  white  man  came  not 
as  a  lone  hunter  or  trader,  but  to  hunt 
professionally  or  settle  the  land  for 
farm,  town  and  city,  the  bison  popula- 
tion was  doomed  to  shrinkage.  By  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  most  of 
the  eastern  bison  were  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Great 
Smokies.  The  reduction  of  the  total  herd 
was  not  of  serious  proportion  before 
1830,  By  1830  most  of  the  bison  were 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  there  were 
probably  45  million  or  so  on  the  great 
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The  trade  began  with  hides  and  robes 
and  later  included  meat.  Soon  countless 
rough,  tough  men  headed  west  to  seek 
the  lumbering  gold.  The  professional 
buffalo  hunters  were  a  varied  lot.  Some 
were  ex-cowboys,  others  ex-railroad 
crewmen.  Some  had  been  Army  scouts, 
others  were  Army  deserters.  Some  were 
veteran  frontiersmen,  others  were  new 
to  the  wilds  and  to  guns,  and  some  never 
revealed  their  true  names  or  back- 
grounds. 

The  veteran  frontiersmen  among  them 
knew  all  about  the  bison.  And  like  the 
Indians  they  knew  how  to  make  multiple 
use  of  one.  Those  who'd  been  trappers 
and  traders  in  the  mountains  had  shipped 
their  furs  out  for  ca,sh  and  often  de- 
pended largely  on  bison  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  boats  and  various  imple- 
ments. But  when  the  bison  became  a 
trade  and  a  "sports"  object  he  was  killed 
in  great  numbers,  then  stripped  of  skin 
and  perhaps  tongue  while  the  rest  was 
left.  A  "sportsman"  often  took  nothing, 
or  only  the  tongue  to  prove  he'd  gotten 
one.  As  early  as  1832  Washington  Irving 
hunted  butTalo  for  sport  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  took  the  tongue  of  a  bull  he 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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shot.  In  1850  on  the  Red  River,  1,000 
men,  women  and  children  in  nearly  as 
many  carts  and  wagons  held  a  "family 
hunt."  But  up  to  this  time  it  was  the 
professionals  who  were  taking  the  great- 
est toll,  and  they  began  to  include  some 
Indians  who  found  that  whites  would 
pay  them  in  guns,  ammunition,  liquor  or 
trade  goods  for  carcasses. 

While  hardly  anyone  imagined  that 
the  vast  herds  could  be  depleted,  a  few 
thought  so  quite  early.  In  1835,  explorer 
John  C.  Fremont  reported  that  buffalo 
herds  in  the  northern  Rockies  were  being 
seriously  reduced.  In  1842  he  told  of 
Indians  along  the  Platte  River  suffering 
from  buffalo  shortage.  His  warnings  had 
no  effect,  and  the  big  kill  was  just  gath- 
ering steam. 

In  1845  an  estimated  2  million  bison 
were  taken  by  commercial  hunters.  One. 
known  as  "Sharpy."  working  out  of 
Dodge  City,  became  noteworthy  because 
he  had  to  hire  15  skinners  to  keep  up 
with  his  kill.  He  claimed  a  record  of 
1.500  buffaloes  killed  in  a  week  and  250 
in  one  day.  Many  hunters  averaged  50 
hides  a  day  on  the  plains  and  several 
recorded  season  kills  of  more  than  3,000. 
One  surveying  party  on  the  prairie  found 
an  estimated  6,500  skinned  carcasses 
rotting. 

The  American  Fur  Co..  one  of  many 
trading  posts  that  bought  hides  and 
tongues  on  the  spot  and  marketed  them, 
recorded  1  1 0.000  buffalo  robes  and 
25.000  tongues  sent  to  St.  Louis  in  1848. 
By  1850  the  buffalo  population  was  esti- 
mated at  about  20  million  animals — a 
huge  number  that  was,  nevertheless,  25 
million  fewer  than  in  1830.  Buffalo  robes 
were  then  staple  items  in  the  American 
economy,  while  there  was  a  consistently 
good  market  for  buffalo  meat. 

William  F.  "Buffalo  Bill"  Cody  was 
history's  most  renowned  buffalo  hunter. 
He  was  also  a  Pony  Express  rider,  a 
military  scout,  an  Indian  fighter,  and  a 
showman  who  personified  the  history  of 
the  American  West  with  his  "epic  feats 
in  the  slaughter  of  Plains  bison." 

In  October  1867,  the  21 -year-old 
Cody  was  hired  by  Goddard  Brothers 
to  supply  buffalo  meat  for  construction 
crews  totaling  some  1,200  men  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion. The  Goddard  agency  had  the  con- 
tract to  feed  the  men.  For  eight  months 
Cody  received  $500  a  month  for  a  daily 
supply  of  12  buffaloes.  According  to 
Cody's  autobiography,  the  construction 
crews  utilized  only  humps  and  hind- 
quarters. During  this  time  he  acquired 
the  name  "Buffalo  Bill."  which  he  car- 
ried through  life. 

Buffalo  Bill  wrote  that  he  killed  4,280 
buffaloes  during  his  period  of  engage- 
ment by  Goddard  Brothers.  This  was 


1,352  more  than  his  chief  customer  re- 
quired, and  he  was  plainly  selling  to 
others  too.  Leavenworth  and  Hays  City 
newspapers  issued  in  early  1868  carry 
several  references  to  Buffalo  Bill  selling 
buffalo  meat  in  town,  including,  "Bill 
Cody  brought  in  over  four  thousand 
pounds  of  meat,  which  he  sold  for  .seven 
cents  a  pound.  .  .  ." 

It  is  said  that  Cody  once  killed  two 
huge  buffalo  bulls  with  one  shot.  Maybe 
he  did — he  was  certainly  a  crack  shot. 

At  the  height  of  his  hunting  career 
Buffalo  Bill  was  challenged  to  a  buffalo- 
shooting  contest  by  Billy  Comstock,  chief 
of  scouts  at  Fort  Wallace  and  the  Army's 
ace  meat  provider.  Cody  sometimes 
scouted  for  Fort  Hays.  The  match  was 
arranged  by  officers  of  the  two  forts  to 
determine  the  "buffalo-shooting  cham- 
pionship of  the  world."  They  backed 
their  respective  scouts  with  a  $500  bet. 
The  hunt  took  place  on  the  prairie  20 
miles  east  of  Sheridan,  Kan.  It  was 
to  last  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  hunters 
were  to  make  "runs"  through  the  same 
herd  at  the  same  time,  with  a  referee 
following  each  to  count  his  kill. 

The  shooting  contest  was  widely  ad- 
vertised at  the  stations  along  the  new 
railroad  and  a  special  train  from  Si. 
Louis  bore  over  100  passengers,  includ- 
ing Cody's  wife,  to  Sheridan  for  the 
event.  While  these  spectators  proceeded 
by  wagons  and  horseback  to  the  hunting 
grounds.  Buffalo  Bill  rode  astride  Brig- 
ham,  his  favorite  hunting  horse.  He  car- 
ried his  favorite  buffalo  rifle,  a  breech- 
loading  Springfield  .50-caliber  needle- 
gun  which  he  had  dubbed  "Lucretia 
Borgia."  Comstock  chose  a  .44-caliber 
Henry  repeating  rifle  which  could  fire 
more  rapidly  than  Lucretia  but  did  not 
have  the  power. 

When  the  eight-hour  match  was  over 
the  hunters  had  completed  three  runs. 
Cody's  score  was  69  bison,  Comstock's 
46.  With  much  ado  the  champion  pre- 
sented the  heads  of  his  buffaloes  to  the 
railroad  company,  which  had  them 
mounted  and  displayed  in  stations  along 
the  line.  Buffalo  Bill  later  said  that,  while 
winning,  he  had  also  maneuvered  his 
animals  into  a  tight  running  circle  so 
that  after  he  shot  them  they'd  lie  in 
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convenient  proximity  for  the  skinners  to 
start  work,  whereas  Comstock's  kills  had 
been  spread  over  distances  of  two  to 
three  miles. 

The  real  bison  hunter  was  not  Cody 
or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  it  was  an 
exploding  population,  which  demanded 
the  bison's  range. 

For  155  years,  up  to  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  east  and  south  fed  them- 
selves. By  1775  the  colonies  could 
hardly  feed  their  3  million  whites  and 
slaves.  The  celebrated  "abundance"  that 
soon  attracted  ever  more  immigrants 
from  Europe  was  only  an  abundance  of 
land  yet  to  be  settled.  The  hardships  en- 
dured by  those  who  started  pouring 
across  the  Appalachians  in  the  1770's, 
in  search  of  land  to  farm,  testify  to  the 
food  pressure  on  the  original  colonies. 

The  first  census,  in  1790,  showed  not 
quite  4  million  people  in  the  original 
13  states.  Farming  was  mostly  hand 
labor  and  large  families  were  needed  to 
work  the  soil.  By  1830  the  population 
was  almost  13  million,  most  of  it  native 
increase,  though  about  a  half  million 
more  had  come  from  Europe  since  1 790. 
V/hat  kept  them  from  starving  was  the 
new  acreage  from  Ohio  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. By  1860  the  population  had 
zoomed  to  over  31  million,  of  whom 
more  than  the  1790  population  had  come 
from  Europe  since  1840.  Between  1860 
and  1870,  the  white  population  in- 
creased by  another  8  million,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  whom  were  new  immi- 
grants. 

THE  eastern  seaboard  was  long  since 
populated  far  beyond  its  capacity  to 
feed  itself.  It  turned  ever  more  toward  a 
business  economy,  and  offered  a  share  of 
its  wealth  to  those  who  would  ship  it 
food  from  the  west.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  was  the  direct  eastern  market  for  buf- 
falo products  that  launched  the  great 
slaughter.  More  subtle,  but  actually  more 
forceful,  was  the  cry  of  the  eastern 
market  for  more  intensive  food  produc- 
tion on  the  lands  occupied  by  Indian  and 
bison. 

The  western  railroads  anticipated  the 
conversion  of  these  lands  into  grain  fields 
and  cattle  range.  When  the  railhead  in 
Kansas  had  gotten  no  farther  than 
Dodge  City  it  greatly  excited  the  conver- 
sion of  the  buffalo  range  to  beef  range 
over  thousands  of  square  miles,  with  the 
beeves  driven  over  long  trails  to  the  cattle 
cars. 

Thus  the  truly  inexorable  pressures 
against  both  bison  and  Indian  were  eco- 
nomic pressures  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis,  created  by  a  population  that  had 
more  than  50  million  mouths  to  feed  by 
1880,  when  bison  were  fast  disappear- 
ing. Perhaps  half  those  millions  were 
immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  since  the 
Revolutionary  War. 


The  buffalo  hunters  were  little  more 
than  puppets,  responding  to  population- 
forced  economic  pressures  to  convert 
arable  and  grazing  land  from  hunting 
grounds  to  range  and  farmlands. 

By  1877  the  south  bison  herd  was 
nearly  gone.  In  1880  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific cut  through  the  north  herd,  bring- 
ing 5,000  hunters  and  skinners  to  the 
northern  range.  In  1885  there  were  only 
a  few  small  herds  left  and  the  hunt  had 
overreached  its  basic  economic  purpose. 

In  1900  there  were  about  20  wild 
bison  in  the  United  States  and  250  in 
Canada,  out  of  perhaps  as  many  as  100 
million  four  centuries  earlier. 

In  1894  Congress  had  forbidden  the 
killing  of  bison  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
then  the  home  of  our  last,  small,  wild 
herd.  Fortunately,  private  parties  had 
developed  captive  herds — the  Pablo- 
AUard  herd  of  35  in  Montana,  the 
Goodnight  herd  of  13  in  Texas,  the 
Dupress  herd  of  nine  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, the  small  Blue  Mountain  Forest 
Ass'n  herd  in  New  Hampshire,  ten  bison 
kept  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  show 
to  tourists,  and  27  bison  in  five  different 
zoos. 

In  1902  Congress  bought  21  bison 
from  private  herds  and  added  them  to 
the  Yellowstone  herd,  now  grown  to  800. 
In  1908,  the  American  Bison  Society, 
formed  in  1905,  bought  34  captive  buf- 
faloes and  released  them  in  the  pro- 
tected National  Bison  Range  in  Mon- 
tana. This  herd  is  now  stabilized  at  from 
300  to  400,  to  fit  its  grazing  land. 

Today,  about  15,000  bison  roam  200 
ranges  and  450  private  ranches  in  46 
states.  The  largest  herd,  about  1,300  ani- 
mals, lives  in  Custer  State  Park  in  South 
Dakota's  Black  Hills. 

We  almost  lost  the  bison,  but  we 
didn't.  Meanwhile,  the  early  herds  are 
memorialized  in  17  states  by  towns  and 
cities  called  "Buffalo,"  and  in  1 1  towns 
with  the  word  "buffalo"  in  them,  such 
as  Buffalo  Creek,  Colo.;  Buffalo  Mills, 
Pa.;  Buffalo  Gap  in  South  Dakota  and 
Texas;  Buffalo  Junction,  Va.;  Buffalo 
Valley,  Tenn.,  and  so  on. 

As  for  the  "correct"  name,  only  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota  have 
U.S.  post  offices  named  Bison,  the  end 
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visitation  program.  '"Some  of  the  able- 
bodied  members  made  it  their  life's  avo- 
cation, and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  for 
people  to  do."  said  Chamie  recently.  He 
has  lost  count  of  how  many  times  he  has 
visited  hospitalized  veterans,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  betterment  of  the  current  VA 
hospital  situation  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

In  1946,  he  forsook  private  law  prac- 
tice. He  was  named  by  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration to  be  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Then,  in  January  1948  he  joined 
the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers (AMPP)  as  assistant  to  Charles 
S.  Boren,  its  Vice  President  in  charge  of 
labor  relations.  Boren  was  one  of  the 
U.S.C.  football  greats  of  the  Howard 
Jones  teams  of  the  mid-20's. 

The  AMPP  was  an  association  of 
most  of  the  American  film  producing 
firms.  In  1948  it  represented  the  eight 
biggest  studios — Allied  Artists,  Colum- 
bia, 20th  Century-Fox,  Disney  Studios, 
Warner  Brothers,  MGM,  Universal  and 
Paramount.  Chamie  stayed  with  it  and 
grew  with  it.  It  took  in  many  of  the 
independent  companies.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  TV  it  embraced  the  chief  TV 
film  producers  and  changed  its  name  to 
the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  and 
TV  Producers,  Inc. 

Today,  in  the  labor  relations  aspect 
ol  his  work,  Chamie  handles  the  legal 
end  of  labor  relations  with  all  unions 
and  guilds  for  about  95%  of  U.S.  film 
producers.  His  early  work  was  purely 
in  labor  relations.  Today  he  is  Vice 
President  and  General  Counsel,  as  well 
as  Secretary  of  the  association  in  all  its 
work.  He  serves  on  boards  that  manage 
pension  and  health-and-welfare  funds 
for  various  screen  people  and  is  Secretary 
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1^  BUMPER  STICKER  -  of  Sil.nt  Moionty  symbol  (above)    ^  REORDERING  PRICE  LIST  of  individual  items 
—  in  red,  white  and  blue. 

ALL  8  ITEMS  ONLY  S3.95  PLUS  30c  POSTAGE  &  HANDLING. 

MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  S.M.C.  -  2  A  AND  MAIL  TO  P.O.  BOX  1 5034,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  1 5237 


of  General  Casting  Corp.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  association  that  handles  the  cast- 
ing of  extras  for  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
can film  producing  industry. 

The  way  things  worked  out  at  the 
Portland  Convention,  Chamie  was  most 
peculiarly  a  national  choice  for  Na- 
tional Commander.  The  only  other 
nominee,  John  J.  Flynn,  was  also  from 
California.  By  the  internal  workings  of 
the  California  Legion,  Flynn,  who  served 
several  years  as  the  Legion's  Economic 
Chairman,  had  the  majority  support  of 
California  delegates,  71  to  60. 

Not  in  the  memory  of  this  writer,  if 
ever,  had  a  national  commander  been 


'Take  me  to  Miami!' 


HIE  .\i\Ii:nlC.\N  LEGION  M.\GAZINE 


elected  without  the  majority  support  of 
his  own  delegation.  Of  58  delegations, 
he  carried  all  but  California  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  48  of  them  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

Chamie  (the  "Ch"  in  his  name  is 
soft,  as  "sh")  was  nominated  by  Clarence 
C.  Horton,  of  Alabama,  the  Legion's 
National  Legislative  Chairman,  former 
Director  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  state 
of  Alabama,  and  Mayor  of  Gulf  Shores, 
Ala.  The  nomination  was  seconded  by 
Joe  Matthews,  of  Texas,  and  Bob 
Nooner,  of  Illinois,  long  active  in  Legion 
Child  Welfare.  As  the  roll  call  for  nomi- 
nations continued,  43  additional  delega- 
tions routinely  seconded  Chamie's  nomi- 
nation, making  his  election  on  the  next 
roll  call  a  foregone  conclusion. 

In  part,  this  unusual  election  was  the 
natural  result  of  an  original  situation  in 
which  Chamie  had  been  propelled  into 
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candidacy  at  the  urging  of  Legionnaires 
all  over  the  country. 

This  was  an  honor  for  Chamie  not 
without  a  sort  of  selfishness  for  the  Le- 
gion on  the  part  of  those  who  pressed 
him  to  run.  Since  1946  Chamie  had  been 
an  able,  tireless  and  unassuming  work- 
horse for  the  Legion  and  for  veterans 
in  general.  His  host  of  friends  knew  that 
in  him  they  were  seeking  such  an  able 
and  dedicated  workhorse  to  put  at  the 
helm  of  the  Legion. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  has  had 
the  time  or  energy  to  do  the  things  he 
has  done  on  his  job,  for  the  Legion  and 
for  veterans,  let  alone  to  still  play  dou- 
bles tournament  tennis  with  his  wife, 
Betty,  as  he  crept  on  toward  age  60. 
He  usually  creates  the  illusion  that  he 
isn't  doing  much  right  now  and  has  time 
to  listen  to  some  problems,  if  any. 

Chamie's  job  is  enough  for  two  or 
more  men,  one  would  think.  In  the  film 
industry  he  is  involved  in  labor  negotia- 
tions on  behalf  of  72  producing  com- 
panies with  different  unions  and  guilds 
lepresenting  actors,  producers,  directors, 
writers,  musicians,  composers,  team- 
sters, plasterers,  plumbers,  two  laborers' 
unions,  cameramen,  soundmen,  editors, 
propmakers,  grips  (stagehands),  elec- 
tricians, painters,  scenic  artists,  illus- 
trators, script  supervisors  and  so  on  to 
the  number  of  40. 

When  union  and  guild  contracts  are 
signed,  he's  involved  in  their  administra- 
tion and  in  grievances,  as  well  as 
in  National  Labor  Relations  Board  cases 
in  the  film  production  industry.  He  is 
centrally  involved  in  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  the  film  industry  in  California 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  as  general 
counsel  for  the  producers  he  is  involved 
in  any  legal  questions  that  confront  the 
industry  or  its  members. 

He  is  involved  in  the  registration  of 
some  2,000  film  extras  and  in  making 
them  available  as  needed  for  filming  by 
any  of  the  72  member  companies.  Since 
1953  he  has  been  involved  in  the  man- 
agement of  pension  funds,  and  of  health- 
and-welfare  funds — one  each  for  actors, 
for  directors,  for  writers,  for  producers, 
etc. — to  the  total  of  seven  of  each  kind. 
He  has  served  as  Board  Chairman  of 
each  of  these,  and  as  Secretary.  He  was 
both  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  en- 
tire producers'  association  until  he  be- 
came General  Counsel,  when  he  re- 
mained as  Secretary  but  was  relieved  of 
being  Treasurer. 

For  nine  years,  under  two  different 
California  governors,  Chamie  served  on 
the  California  State  Veterans  Board, 
which  is  a  policy  board  and  general 
watchdog  of  California's  extensive  state 
veterans  programs. 

In  those  days  they  were  more  exten- 
sive than  they  are  now,  as  state  funds 
were  allocated  under  the  so-called  Fields 


Bill  to  help  underwrite  rehabilitation 
programs  for  veterans.  This  was  later 
withdrawn,  but  the  state  had  and  has 
educational  programs,  and  farm  and 
home  loan  programs  for  veterans  and 
a  state  home  for  veterans  in  Napa 
County. 

Board  work  for  Chamie  involved  trav- 
eling about  the  state  once  a  month,  and 
■'a  lot  of  time  in  between  studying  and 
reviewing  the  state  programs,  conferring 
with  each  other  and  with  the  various 
program  directors."  Chamie  served  his 
turn  as  chairman  of  the  state  veterans 
board  in  1955. 

The  amount  of  time  and  work  he  has 
given  to  the  Legion  in  many  capacities 
since  he  first  became  involved  in  his 
Post's  hospital  visitation  program  in 
1946  is  characteristic  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  the  organization.  His  Post 
made  him  a  vice  commander  almost  im- 
n\ediately,  and  soon  he  was  Commander 
of  the  1 7th  Legion  District  of  California 
— its  largest — then  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Council,  which  embraces  several 
Legion  districts  and  has  a  large,  coordi- 
nated citywide  veterans  rehabilitation 
and  relief  program. 

There  were  more  than  70  posts  in  the 
17th  District.  "I  tried  to  visit  them  all. 
get  to  some  of  their  meetings,  sit  with 
all  the  District  committees  and  later  the 
County  committees  and  get  to  know 
their  people  and  their  work  so  we  could 
help  them  where  they  needed  help,"  he 
says.  "That  was  probably  the  busiest 
period  of  my  Legion  work,  in  terms  of 
the  time  it  took." 

In  1957-58  he  was  the  state  Com- 
mander, and  for  the  next  two  years  he 
was  the  California  Legion's  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committeeman. 

When  the  Legion  had  a  national  labor 
relations  committee  he  was  a  natural  for 
it  and  Nat'l  Cmdr  Art  Conneli  named 
him  to  head  it  in  1953.  He  later  served 
on  the  Legion's  National  Public  Rela- 
tions Commission,  the  National  Group 
Life  Insurance  Committee,  the  50th 
Anniversary  Committee  and  the  National 
Commander's  Advisory  Committee. 

"The  hardest  physical  job,"  he  says, 
"was  service  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. For  a  few  days  each  fall  we 
had  to  meet  almost  around  the  clock 
in  Indianapolis  to  get  our  work  done." 
This  is  a  subgroup  of  the  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committee  which,  each  autumn, 
must  recommend  each  of  hundreds  of 
national  committee  appointments  to  the 
full  executive  committee,  and  see  that 
they  are  wisely  and  fairly  distributed. 
He  was  its  chairman.  When  he  left  the 
NEC  he  continued  to  serve  as  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Committees. 

Probably  Chamie's  most  important 
Legion  job  was  his  recent  service  on  the 
National  Finance  Commission,  on  which 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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We  lend  money  by  mail  — $1 00  to  SI  500  — 
in  absolute  privacy.  Borrow  for  any  good 
reason:  to  pay  off  bills,  fix  up  the  house, 
take  vacations,  etc.  No  co-signers.  No 
interviews.  No  mortgages  of  any  kind 
required.  Fast  service.  Write  for  full  details. 
No  obligation — no  agent  will  call, 
ijlfh  Dial  Finance,  Dept.  L-092 
HrjF  41 0  Kllpatrick  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr  681 02_ 

Dial  Finance,  Dept.  L-092 
410  Kilpatrick  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 
Please  rush  full  details  on  secret  loans  by  mall. 
I  am  not  obligated  In  any  way. 

jV  a  m  e  


-7Ap_ 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Culs,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  ad- 
dress, will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obli- 
gation, the  complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan 
of  Reducible  Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily 
use  by  thousands  who  say  they  never 
dreamed  possible  such  secure,  dependable 
and  comfortable  rupture  protection.  Safely 
blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents  escape, 
without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome 
Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh,  goug- 
ing pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long 
ruptured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post 
Card  today  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  8T. 


Moke  Rubber  Stamps  for  BIG  PAY 


Need  more  money?  Earn  l60-$75 
a  week,  spare  time,  at  home  mak- 
ing rubberstamps  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, individuals.  Hundreds  of 
uses.  Hundreds  of  prospects— ev- 
erywhere. Right  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Turn  out  special  stamps  for 
names,  addresses,  notices,  prices,  etc., 
in  minutes  with  table-top  machine.  We 
farnish  ererythinff  and  help  finanet  vou,  at 
less  than  bank  rates.  Writ*  for  frM  facta. 
4o  Faleaman  will  cnll- 

Rubber  Stamp  Div.,  1512  Jarvis,  Dept.  R-8-M  Chicago  60626 


SELL  new  lifelime.  Golden  Metal 
Social  Security  Platej  in  jpare  time  lor 
BIG  PROFITS.  Millions  waiting  to  buy. 
No  InvejtmenI  or  obligation  whatioevor. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND 
COMPLETE  SALES  KIT  NOW! 

RUSSELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

P.O.  BOX  286  AL-13   PULASKI,  TENN.  38H78 


Old  Leg  Sorh 


Are  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
juries? Find  eut  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-hack 
guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

100  W.  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago,   III.  60610 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spore  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  All  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

O.P.  O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND.  N.Y.  10314 
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Qoed  IdUftA  to  Uvfe  tmdto^is/e.  ttom. WsltGr  Drake 

434-A  DRAKE  BUILDING,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO  80901 


SCREWDRIVER  FOR  KEYRING 

Alwa>s  lliei!'  nivii  )i)u  nefd  it'  Rusgei),  lool  size 
screwdnvei  blade  is  no  biggei  than  a  key,  but 
will  do  any  number  ol  niiiiui  lepair  jobs 
H5070  Keyring  Screwdriver  50< 
Stocking  Sluffer  Special!  6  for  $2.50 


GET  RID  OF  BED  SLATS  thai  cause  bed 
springs  to  sag,  squeak,  collapse!  Shui  Loks  sup- 
port up  to  1,000  lbs  Hook  easily  over  rails  For  coil 
or  box  springs  Heavy  gauge  steel,  mahogany  liiiisli 
HS082  Set  of  6  for  wood  bed  $3.98 


H5083  Set  of  6  for  metal  bed  $3.98    P6007  Pers.  Calendar  Towel  $149 


PERSONALIZED  PLAYING  CARDS 

Classic  Supeiba  design,  red  &  tuiquoibe,  name  in 
gold  2  decks  in  gitt  box.  Choose  any  i  initials, 
2  tiist  names  oi  one  last  name. 
F936  Playing  Cardstvvilli  initials) $2.50 
F937  Playing  Cords  (willi  iijiiic)  $2.50 


PERSONALIZED 
CALENDAR 
TOWEL 

Ljenuine  linen  towel 
with  Cuiiiei  &  Ives 
winter  scene  printed 
III  lovely  colors.  Any 
last  name  embroidered 
below  pillule.  16"  x 
27";  wood  rod,  tas- 
seled  cord  for  hang 
ing  in  kitchen,  den 
01  taiinly  looin. 


VACUUM  TAKES  OUT  BLACKHEADS! 

Don  t  Sijuee:e  and  injure  skin  -  let  Vacutes  le- 
move  blackheads  gently.  Just  put  tip  on  blackhead, 
press  pump  -  blackhead  is  gone!  This  is  the  gen- 
uine Vaculei  -  not  an  imitation.  Guaranteed! 
F259  Vacufex  $1 


MAKE  BIKE  AN  INDOOR  SLIMMER! 

Just  attach  bike  wheel  to  this  heavy  lubulai  steel 
stand,  raise  or  lower  wheel  against  rollers  to  gel 
everything  liom  easy  "on-the  level"  to  vigoious 
up  hill"  pedaling  Fits  any  2(r'  m  28"  bike 
F6061  Bike  Exerciser  $9.98 


YOUR  PERSONAL  DESK  MEMOS 

Ladies'  style  says  "A  short  note  from"  with 
name:  men's  says  "From  the  desk  ol"  with  name 
Cartoon  in  corner  4"  x  5".  in  handy  desk  tray 
P701 8  200  Ladies'  Memos  $  1 

P701 9  200  Men's  Memos  $1 


i.'      ^W^'  WEAVE 
AN  AFGHAN 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  AFGHAN    on  this 

pocket-size  loom  with  "heddle"  action  that  weaves 
a  whole  row  at  a  time.  Weave  4"»4"  squares  or 
4"x2"oblongs  in  minutes.  Sew  or  weave  together 
tot  sweatees,  afghans.  etc  Needle,  2  books  met, 
F6068  Wonder  Weave  $2.49 


12  PERSONALIZED  PENCILS  690 

Any  first  and  last  name,  beautifully  imprinted  in 
gold  on  high  quality  Venus  pencils  Kids  love  'em 
because  they're  personalized  Great  for  school, 
home  business  Full  size:  No  2  lead 
S854  Set  of  12  Pencils  69< 


250  GOLD  FOIL  LABELS 

Gleaming  gold  foil  labels  stick  anywhere  -  a 
smart  personal  touch  to  letters,  books,  cameras, 
records,  etc  Classic  boidei.  nandsome  black 
printing  1 "  x  1  '4  '  Up  to  foui  lines 
P4010  250  Gold  Foil  Lobels  $1.98 


PERSONALIZED  VINYL  DOOR  MAT 

For  your  [loiiie  jiiJ  tor  gith'  Tuugh  vinyl  tips  trap 
bJiiJ,  grdbi,  dirt.  Sell  drjiiiiiig  Name  is  molded  in 
white  (iridK.  17  letters)  on  blue,  green,  black,  red 
or  brown  iy  "x30"  mat.  Specify  color,  2-4  wks  del 
D7053  Door  Mat  $6.98 


1000  RETURN  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 

Quick,  edsy  way  to  put  yuur  name  &  address  on 
letters,  books,  etc,  Any  name,  address  &  Zip  code 
up  to  4  lines  printed  in  bidck  on  white  gummed 
labeK;  gold  trim.  Free  tidndy  box 
S7 1 6  1 000  Return  Address  Labels  $  \ 


RETURN  ADDRESS  TAG  FOR  PET  $1 

No  need  to  worry  about  youi  pel  getting  lost!  This 
lifetime  return  address  tag  sfiows  the  pet's  name, 
plus  your  name,  address  and  phone  number-all 
engraved  in  polished  stainless  steel 
P4008  Pet  Return  Address  Tag  $1 


wm 


2-FT.  X  3-FT.  POSTER 

Send  in  any  picture,  document,  marriage  license, 
birth  certificate,  wedding  invitation,  black  and 
while  or  color  snapshot  (no  negatives  please) . 
or  even  a  35mm  color  slide  and  have  it  en- 
larged into  a  giant  2-foot  by  3-foot  black  and  white 
wall  poster.  Comes  rolled  in  a  mailing  tube  to 
prevent  creasing.  Your  original  returned  safe  and 
sound  A  teal  conversation  piece  for  any  room  or 
office 

D5009  Giant  Photo  (fioni  photo).  $3.98 
D5010  Giant  Photo(fioni  slide)  $4.50 
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MERRY  CHRISTMASI 

Janel  Elaine  .Smith 
-'131  South  2>n(l  Ave 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  HOSUl 

SEASON'S  CREETINOS. 
The  Rol>"l  A.  smiths 
2,3.  S0"lh  22nd  f 
Colorado  Spnngs, 


RED  &  GREEN  CHRISTMAS  LABELS 

Gummed  labelsfor  Christmas  correspondence'Rer) 
&  green  holly  design  with  choice  of  "fyleiry  Christ- 
mas or '  Season's  Greetings"  plus  3  line  name  4 
address  m  red  500  labels  in  handy  boi. 
X762  500  Christmas  Labels  $1 


^Walter  Drake  &  Sons 
I   434-A  Drake  Building 
I     Colorado  Springs, 
j        Colo.  80901 
I  Send  (oi  FREE  CATALOG 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK! 


HEM  NlJ      HOW  MANY 


I  Coloiado  residents  add      sales  tan. 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  (or  (horged) 


Chaiije  to  my  INTERBANK  tVIASTER  CHARGE  accuunl  number 


fRINI  BANK  NO  (above 
VOL!  njme  on  card) 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

 (Continued  from  page  51)  


the  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  relies  for 
guidance  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
national  expenditures  and  the  annual  na- 
tional budget. 

The  members  of  the  Finance  Commis- 
sion must  get  to  know  every  Legion  pro- 
gram, study  its  operations,  go  over  them 
with  the  respective  directors,  consider 
their  financial  needs  and  put  their  com- 
bined budgets  in  relation  to  what's 
available. 

The  wi.sdom  of  expenditures  is  deter- 
mined by  the  executive  committee,  but 
it  relies  entirely  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  possibility  of 
them  and  the  establishment  of  a  reasona- 
ble balance  among  the  various  demands 
on  the  budget  by  different  programs. 

In  the  course  of  service  on  the  Fi- 
nance Commission,  a  member  gets  to 
know  the  Legion  in  all  its  workings  as 
few  others  can,  and  gets  to  know  it 
through  close  study  of  infinite  detail. 

"We"ve  been  lucky  to  have  the  kind 
ol  men  we've  had  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mission." says  Chamie.  "Harold  Redden, 
of  Massachusetts,  has  an  unbelievable 
grasp  of  our  problems.  When  he  felt  he 
had  to  retire  as  finance  chairman  we 
were  fortunate  to  have  Churchill  Wil- 
liams, of  Iowa,  to  replace  him." 

Chamie  replaced  another  tower  of 
strength  on  the  commission,  his  friend, 
the  late  Leon  McArdle,  of  Los  Angeles. 

On  almost  every  count,  Chamie  is  a 
warning  to  those  who  think  they  can 
read  a  book  by  its  cover.  He  isn't  widely 
known  in  the  Legion  as  a  "Rehab  man," 
but  of  all  the  Legion's  programs,  its 
work  for  disabled  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  has  been  closest 
to  his  heart. 

As  a  lawyer,  an  arbiter,  an  organizer, 
a  capable  administrator  and  a  profes- 
sional financial  manager  he  has  accepted 
Legion  tasks  that  make  the  best  use  of 
his  talents  in  whatever  field.  Talking  to 
him.  you  realize  that  he  feels  this  helps 
the  Legion's  veterans  service  program  by 
indirection — a  well-managed  Legion  in 
all  its  aspects  will,  perforce,  be  more 
eficctive  in  all  its  activities,  including 
veterans"  service. 

Chamie  doesn't  force  himself  on  any- 
one. He  has  a  quiet  disposition,  and 
when  he  speaks  he  speaks  very  softly, 
but  very  seriously.  Through  years  of 
working  with  him.  colleagues  in  every 
state  learned  that  behind  his  quietness 
and  his  almost  shy  smile  lay  abilities 
and  dedication  that  are  hard  to  find. 
When  controversies  arose,  Chamie 
stayed  out  of  them — even  when  some- 
times personally  involved  by  others. 

"I  consider  that  controversies  grow 
out  of  problems,  and  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  to  the  problems  and  solve  them," 
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he  says,  adding  that  problems  are  chal- 
lenges and  well-met  challenges  add  zest 
to  life. 

Nothing  about  Chamie  in  business 
dress  suggests  an  athlete.  But  even  now, 
as  a  quiet,  graying  man  of  medium  build 
with  a  soft  smile  and  a  reticent  voice, 
he  conceals  a  lean,  tough  body  that  likes 
exercise  and  competition.  Baseball  was 
his  forte  in  high  school  and  in  college. 
In  high  school  he  played  every  varsity 
sport,  even  taking  time  off  from  baseball 
one  spring  to  take  third  in  the  pole  vault 
in  the  Los  Angeles  city  meet. 

At  UCLA  he  concentrated  on  baseball. 
He  was  All  Coast  center  fielder  in  1930 


"Roger!" 
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and  again  in  1931,  and  batted  well  over 
300.  He  suffered  a  separated  shoulder 
that  was  reinjured  in  the  Army  in  1945. 
On  graduation  from  UCLA  he  had  to 
choose  between  an  offer  to  try  out  with 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  or  go  to  law 
school.  It  was  a  tough  decision,  because 
of  his  fondness  for  sports,  but  he  chose 
Harvard  Law  School  where  he  was  Class 
Marshal  at  his  graduation  in  1934. 

In  high  school,  Chamie  voluntarily 
took  ROTC  training,  and  was  a  cadet 
officer.  At  UCLA  he  took  four  years  of 
ROTC,  where  he  was  an  aide  to  the 
commandant.  When  WW2  broke  out  he 
was  over  30  and  he'd  let  his  commission 
lapse.  He  volunteered  himself  to  his 
draft  board,  and  was  taken  as  an  enlisted 
man.  The  Army  restored  his  commission 
and  sent  him  to  Camp  Tyson,  Tenn., 
where  he  worked  on  an  experimental 
program  developing  the  low-level  bar- 
rage balloons  that  we  later  used  over 
beachheads.  In  Los  Angeles,  he  had  been 
dating  Elizabeth  Donnelly,  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  music  teacher,  and 


while  he  was  on  duty  in  Tennessee  she 
came  east  and  they  were  married,  April 
24,  1943.  When  the  balloon  work  was 
finished,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Benning 
for  a  refresher  course,  then  to  Camp 
Robinson,  Ark.,  for  training  with  an  81st 
Infantry  heavy  weapons  replacement  out- 
fit. But  the  war  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  by  Presidential  order  the  Army  dis- 
engaged him  from  heavy  weapons.  It  sent 
him  as  a  lawyer  for  training  with  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  training 
school  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in- 
tending he'd  be  one  of  the  legal  staff  at 
the  Tojo  trials  in  Japan.  But  there  his 
shoulder  injury,  suffered  at  Camp  Robin- 
son, worsened.  By  the  time  the  legal  staffs 
were  ready  to  be  shipped  overseas. 
Chamie  was  hospitalized.  Early  in  1946 
he  was  discharged. 

Chamie's  extracurricular  activities 
and  associations  cover  more  ground  than 
we've  hinted  at. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Nat'l  Defense  Executive  Reserve  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  That 
mouthful  means  that  in  case  of  a  na- 
tional disaster,  he's  on  a  roster  of  execu- 
tives to  be  summoned  to  national  ser- 
vice. He's  a  member  of  the  California, 
Los  Angeles  County,  Bevgrly  Hills  and 
American  Bar  Associations,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Arbitration  Society 
(those  who  arbitrate  labor  disputes).  He 
is  admitted  to  practice  law  in  California, 
the  Federal  Courts  and  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

He  is  a  Mason,  an  Elk,  and  served 
three  years  as  a  Scoutmaster  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Pacific  Palisades  Boy 
Scout  Council.  He  is  on  Los  Angeles' 
Permanent  Charities  Committee,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Community  Chest. 
He's  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  Advisory  Council.  In 
1940,  he  helped  establish  the  USO  in 
southern  California,  before  going  into 
service  himself. 

He  skis  as  well  as  plays  tennis.  He 
and  Mrs.  Chamie  have  Los  Angeles'  Ri- 
viera Club  as  their  home  tennis  courts, 
and  they  have  both  been  active  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center.  They  have 
two  children,  a  daughter,  Denise,  and  a 
son,  Peter,  who  is  a  student  at  USC. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  at  Portland, 
Chamie  stressed  that  the  Legion  should 
"reach  out"  to  many  people  in  the  com- 
ing year — to  the  aging  veterans  who 
need  the  Legion's  "mutual  helpfulness," 
and  to  the  Vietnam  veterans,  who  need 
the  Legion's  help  to  realize  their  GI 
Bill  rights,  and  whose  "dedication  and 
leadership  for  the  future  the  Legion 
needs."  The  future  of  the  Legion  can't 
be  distinguished  from  the  destiny  of  the 
American  people,  he  says,  and  it  can  help 
provide  the  "very  necessary  moral  lead- 
ership in  the  difficult  days  ahead  in  which 
this  nation  seeks  to  fulfill  its  mandate  of 
history."  the  end 
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CUTTER-COMB  cuts  &  shapes  hair.  Pays 
for  itself  with  one  haircut.  Swiss  surgical 
steel  blade.  Safe.  Trim  with  either  hand. 
Ideal  for  men,  women,  children.  $1.98 
postpaid  with  case.  Pack  of  5  blades  490. 
30  day  refund  guar,  if  returned  postpaid. 
Nel-King  Products,  Dept.  ALKOTT,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 


YOUR  GROUP'S  HONORED  EMBLEM 
IN  COMMEMORATIVE  RINGS 


DIVISION  NUMBER 
INSIGNIA. 
CAMPAIGNS 


New  gold. encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  of 
o«ef  70  —  military, 
fraternal,  profession- 
al, service  clubs 


^^OW      ^^Tflft^Tr^Ti^  l^^'lAfiS]^^  BIRTHSTONES, 

$38       ^  -SSJ^^  ^SlhJSIBSw  cemsionesor 

1      „  ^^SBkS?  diamonds 

Easy-Pay  Plan  ^^i*'^ 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings,  over  1000  com- 
binations, all  services,  all  wars.  Prompt  delivery. Charge 
on  B  of  A,  M  C,  Amex  cards.  Money-back  guarantee! 
Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
Box  Y-4080,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


WORLDWIDE^ 
STAMPS  ..^ 
..onlylOO  t 


GET  this  valuable  collection  ot  100  dltferent  stamps 
from  the  world's  far  places  —  new  countries,  commemora- 
tlves,  pictorials,  scarce  old  Issues.  Get  Dominica  Moon 
Landing,  Burundi  Pope,  others  shown  PLUS  colorful 
Kennedy  and  Dickens  Memorials,  Laos,  many  more. 
Rare  paintings,  famous  people,  fierce  beasts,  pirate 
treasure.  Also  stamp  selections  to  examine.  Buy  any  or 
none,  cancel  service  anytime.  Rush  104  now. 
GARCELON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  NALP    Calois,  Maine  04(519 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 


SEE   INSIDE  BACK  COVER 

ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL,  Dept.  RF-38 

210  South  Des  Plaines  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Gentlemen:  Please  rush  on  money-back 
guarantee  5  Band  Electro  Brand  Radio 
at  $29.95  plus  $1.00  Postage  and 
Handling. 


Name 


Address 


City 


.State., 


.Zip,. 


□  I  enclose  $29.95  plus  $1.00  Postage  and 
Handling — ship  prepaid. 

□  Ship  C.O.D.  I  enclose  $1.00  deposit. 

□  Charge  to  my  Diners  Club  Acct.  #  
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TALL  and  BIG 
VETERANS! 

step  out  smartly  in 
Clothing  and  Footwear 
from  the  New,  Free,  Full- 
Color  KING-SIZE  Catalog  for 
Tall  and  Big  Men.  Choose 
from  MANHATTAN,  ARROW, 
MCGREGOR,  JANTZEN  Shirts 
Sweaters,  Jackets,  Slacks. 
Bodies  4"  longer.  Sleeves  to  38", 
Necks  to  22";  Inseams  to  42", 
high  rise.  Waists  to  60".  PLUS  200 
Shoe  Styles  in  Sizes  10-16,  Widths 
AAA-EEE.  Everything  is  fully  guar 
anteed  by  KING-SIZE. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG! 


Please  rush  your  KING-SIZE 
Catalog  for  Tall  and  Big  Men 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  


-State . 


Tl,»  UlUf  P17C  P«  '•"0  KING-SIZE  BLDG. 
The  KING-SIZE  UO.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


TIMELY  FUNDRAISER! 

Superbly  detailed  Flag 
with  50  pinpoint  stars, 
red  and  blue  enamel 
beautifully  sculptured 
into  rich  gold  or  silver 
finish.  Men's  Tie  lac/ 
Lapel  Pin  or  Tie  Slide, 
and  Ladies  Pin  witti 

$1.50 

catch,        i  ea.  ppd. 

PROFITS  UP  10  100°, 
FOR  FUND  RAISING 

1000   75(rca 

500   80(?  ea 

100   85^63. 

Sinfle  Simples  1  50  ei.  ppd. 
REEVES  CO.  Box  719-L,  Attleboro,  Mass.  02703 
From  the  Jewelry  Capital  of  the  World 


Actual 


Choose  Tie  Tac/Lapel  Pin  (includes  extra  grip- 
per  for  Idpel  .  or  Tie  SItde  (with  aihgator 
clipl , ,  and  or  Ladies  Pin  with  safety  catch. 
Choose  FLAG  or  FLAG  UNITY  design  on  any  item. 
Also  choose  Gold  or  Silver  finish  Individually 
boxed  ORDER  TODAY  Please  enclose  payment 
Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed  U  S  Made 


Know 
your 
blood 


pressure 

If  your  doctor  recommends  you 
keep  close  tab  on  your  blood 
pressure,  here's  the  perfect  Instrument. 
High-quality  Aneroid-type  with  touch  and  hold  Velcro 
sleeve.  No  slipping.  Accurate,  eosy-to-reod  gouge. 
Compact  zippered  case.  Unconditional  one-year  war- 
ranty against  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials. 
$16.95.  Blood  pressure  unit  and  genuine  Bowles 
Stethoscope,  $19.95.  Money  back  guarantee  if  re- 
turned ppd.  within  30  days.  Add  75c  postage. 
Piper  Brace  Co.  •  Dept.  AL-KOBU 

811  Wyandotte        •        Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


WHEN  ORDERING 
Be  Sure  To  Include  Your  Zip  Code 


WINDSHIELD  PROTECTOR 

Vinyl  cover  fits  across  front  and  rear  wind- 
shields to  end  tiresome  scraping  jobs. 
Magnets  grip  hood  and  roof  securely. 

4341  —  Windshield  Cover   $1.99 

2  for  only  3.79 
Add  25(  for  postage  and  handling. 


Gracious  Living 


D-837 


BERKELEY,  R.  I. 


02864 


I 


TRIM  THAT  WAISTLINE  ! ! ! 

The  STA-TRIM  waist  belt  is  a  ruggedly  constructed 
non-porous  belt  that  covers  the  entire  waist  area,  caus- 
ing it  to  perspire  with  the  slightest  exertion.  Exercise 
program  &  instructions  included.  Send  $3.98  &  present 
waist  size  to: 

STA-TRIM  INC.  Suite  1204-Al-S 
28  East  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  III.  60604 


KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  Bible 
and  do  close  work  easily.  SEE  CLEARER 
INSTANTLY.  Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism 
or  eye  diseases.  10  day  trial.  Sturdy, 
good-looking.  Glass  precision  ground 
and  polished;  metal  hinges.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $4.95  and  we  pay  postage. 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34-K  Rochelle,  III.  61068 


WORLD'S 
LARG  EST 
DEALER 


s%iV  ACCORDIONS -541^£  ^ 


ELECTRONIC  AND  STANDARD  MODELS  | 
"SAVEl/2  off  retail  prices  of  comparable  | 
accordions!  42  excitinK  new  models—  I 
.Standard.  ELECTRONIC,  Amplifiers,  ' 
tool  All  famou.'^  makes.  Try  before  you 
buy.  Free  Accessories.  E-Z  Terms.  Trade- 
ins.  Lifetime  Performance  Policy.  FREE 
Color  Catalogs  and  Importer-to-You 
Discount  Prices.  Rush  coupon. 

Accordion  Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A-I^n 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago  |||_  60641 


Chicago,  III.  60641 

Send  FREE  Catalog  of  Accordions,  Am- 
plifiers—Discount Price  List. 


□  Check  here  if  you  have  Trade-in 


FULL-COLOR  WORLD  WAR  I  aircraft 
posters.  Exciting,  combat  action  scenes. 
Perfect  framing  size  23"  x  19"  on  heavy, 
fine-quality  paper.  Set  of  Albatross  DV 
with  S.E.  5,  Sopwith  Camel  &  Fokker  Tri- 
planes,  Fokker  DVII  with  S.E.  5 — all  3  only 
$4.95  plus  750  post.  &  hdlg.  Nel-King, 
Dept.  AL-KOAP,  811  Wyandotte,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64105. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  ser- 
vice to  readers  and  advertisers.  All 
products  are  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 


SAVE  YOUR  ' 
HEART  WITH... 
STAIR-GLIDE 

Rental-Purchase  Plan  Available 
Installs  quickly  •  Will  not  mar 
stairway  •  Tax  deductible 
when  recommended  by  phy- 
sician •  Costs  about  8c  a  wk. 
to  operate  •  Guaranteed. 

Used  by  thousands:  Cardiac 
Patients,  Sr.  Citizens,  Post 
Operatives,  Arthritics,  and  as 
a  Wife-Saver. 
Write  For  Free  Brochure 

AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE  CORP. 
201  W.  80th  Terr.  Dept.  AL11 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114  j 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
Jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  clioice  only 
$15  per  carat:  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
$44,  m'lady's  1-ct  fisiitail  a  mere  $36.00.  OUR 
25TH  YEAR!  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
.TEWELRY  CATALOG.  TEH  day  money  back  guarantee 
^'^'"'lyi^Syri  Lapidary  Company  Dept.  AL-11 
511  EAST  12  STREET    •     NEW  YORK  10009  N.  Y. 


150  STAMPS,  100 

Many  new  issues,  giant  &  midget  sizes,  triangles, 
birds,  flowers,  famous  people,  etc.  World  wide. 
Many  sets.  (Stand.  Cat.  price,  $3.50).  Free  40- 
page  catalog  with  18  items  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  elsewtiere.  Also  special  stamp  selections 
to  examine.  Buy  any  or  none.  Stop  anytime.  150 
stamps  yours  to  keep  anyhow.  Send  10#,  name, 
address,  zip  to  Littleton  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  F-12,  Littleton,  N.  H.  03561. 
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DIAMOND  SERVICE  RINGS.  Solitaire 
model  11-diamond  cluster  or  diamond-on- 
birthstone  from  $129.  Without  diamond, 
from  $38.  Commemorative  military  rings 
with  diamonds  from  1/10  to  2  full  carats. 
Lettering  for  125  units,  division  etc.  Money 
back  guar.  Free  color  catalog,  write  to 
Royal  Military  Jewelry  Co.,  Box  Y-5000, 
Apache  Junction,  Az.  85220. 


please  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  handling  and  shipping. 
Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  num- 
ber along  with  your  address. 


...  as  You  COMB!  ^ 

SAVE  $50  and  more  yearly  with 
the  MIDAS  QUICKTRIM.  Any- 
one  can   automatically  trim, 
taper,     shape     hair  evenly, 
smoothly  on  head,  neck,  tem- 
ples,  legs.   Perfect  for  Mom, 
Dad,    Junior's   hair.    Hold  with 
either  hand.  Completely  safe!  Uses 
regular  double  edge  blades.  FREE  case 
for  pocket  or  purse.  7"  long.  COSTS 
LESS  THAN  ONE  HAIRCUT!  Used  world- 
wide. 


(ORDER:  2  for  $2, 

ROSE-LEE, 


3  for  $4.17 


Dept.  AF-4.  5  East  4th  St. 
Wilmington.    Del.  19801 


SOLID  COPPER  BRACELETS 

for  Men  and  Women 

WE  make  no  claims  about  "the  wearing  of  the  copper" 
but  if  you're  one  of  thousands  looking  for  the  finest 
Copper  Bracelets,  our  highly  polished  burnished 
Copper  Bracelets  are  the  answer!  You'll  want  one 
for  yourself  and  they'ie  a  wonderful  gift  for  others. 
Ladies  elegantly  simple  link  type  $3.50 
Handsome  chain  link  for  men  $4.50 
Every  effort  made  to  ship  within  24  hours  of  receipt 


of 


EDMAR  ENTERPRISES,  Dept.  AL 

1331  Jody  Ln.  N.  E.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329 


Goodbye  RUPTURE  Misery 

COMFO-TRUSS  gives  amazing,  instant  relief  from  dis- 
comfort of  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Patented.  Weighs 
3V2  oz.  Body  belt  of  soft,  perforated  for-coolness  foam 
rubber.  No  laces,  no  snaps  —  quick,  one-buckle  adjust- 
ment. Foam  rubber  pad.  Washable.  Right,  Left,  $5.98; 
double,  $6.98 — plus  450  postage.  Send  measurement 
around  lower  abdomen  to  Kinlen  Co.,  Dept.  AL-KOCF 
809  Wyandotte  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105! 


MEDICAL 
IDENTIFICATION 


MEDICAL  SHIELD  PROTECTS  YOU  con- 
stantly with  new  universal  symbol  approved 
by  American  Medical  Assn.  Wear  a  polished 
stainless  steel  Medical  Shield  necklace  or 
bracelet  to  guard  against  the  wrong  medical 
treatment.  In  time  of  emergency  first  aid  can 
be  fatal.  Diabetics,  heart  patients,  contact  lens 
.wearers,  allergies,  organ  donors,  whatever 
message  you  need  is  custom  engraved,  plus 
FREE  AMA  identification  card  for  your  wal- 
let. Order  today  only  $4.95.  Add  $2.00  for 
name  and  address  engraved  on  reverse  side. 
Guaranteed.  MEDICAL  SHIELD,  Box  19, 
Meadowbrook,  Pa.  19046. 


fishing 
all  around  use. 
Mirror  polished,  im- 
jjorted  stainless 
steel       blade  honed 
to  a  razor's  edge.  Rug- 
ged.    Opens     with     flick  of 
finger.     Locks     into  position. 
Blade  will  not  close  when  in  use. 
Press    button    in    handle    to  close. 
Safety   finger   guard.    Sure-grip  handle. 
Balanced  for  target  throwing.   IF  BROKEN 
WITHIN   lO  YEARS  WE  WILL  REPLACE  AT  NO 
CHARGEl  Use  30  days.  Money  back  if  not  please<l. 
Not  a  switchblade.  Special  Ic  Sale.  REG.  PRICE  SI -98. 
Send   $1.99   &   receive  2   knives.     Add   49c  postage, 
handling.   Remit  TOTAL  S2.48  for  2   knives.  ORDER 
NOW!     Midwest    Knife    Co..    9043    S.    Western  Ave.. 
Dept.    DD-1557.    Chicago,    111.    60620.      Est.  193G. 


The  Last  "Complete"  Silver  Set! 

1964-P  U.S.  COIN  SET 

with  the  in-demand  John  F.  Kennedy  Half  Dollar, 
in  attractive  sparkling  lucite  display  holder. 
Fine  memento,  important  to  collectors  and  in- 
vestors. Wonderful  gift  for  Christmas,  confirma- 
tion, anniversary,  birthday  and  special  occasions 
.  .  .  a  gift  that's  different  and  valuable! 


Only 


$2.95 


10  Sets  — $  27.50 

25  Sets— $  65.00 

50  Sets— $122.50 

100  Sets  — $235.00 


$2.95 


Each 


Also  Available:  19E5,  1966,  1967 
and  1968  Coin  Sets 

(10,  25,  50  and  100  Sets 
priced  same  as  1964  Sets) 

Beautifully  brilliant  and  uncirculated  Coin  Sets 
in  permanent  see-thru  holders — fully  guaranteed 
on  a  money  back  basis. 


Special  Close-out  on  Silver  Sets 

featuring  hard-to-get-Franklin  Halves 

1963  set  — $  4.00  1962  set  —  $  4.50 

1961  set  — $  5  25  1960  set  — $  5.85 

1959  set  —  $  6.25  1958  set  —  $10.25 

1957  set  — $10.50  1956  set  — $11.00 


ALL  13  SETS 
(1956-1968) 


Only 


$64.95 


$75.20  Value,  if  bought  separately 
FREE  1969  coin  set  with  every  $64.95  order 
Order  today!  Send  check  or  M.O.  or 
Charge  Your  Diners  Club  Account 

SUPERIOR  COIN  CO.  (Dept.  AL2) 

34  E.  12th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10003  (212)  GR  7-5780 
Add  50(  for  postage  &  handling  on  all  orders  under  $20. 


groups  earn  50^ 


iM.I.IJIJJlHHiilll 


American  Flag  Fund  Raising  Pen  and  Gift  Folder 

This  Handsome  American  Flag  Pen  sells  itself  on  sight! 
Brushed  gold  finish  cap,  Flag  Emblem  in  brilliant  red, 
white  and  blue  bakenamel  colors.  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
imprinted  on  blue  barrel.  Each  pen  inserted  in  beautiful 
gift  folder.  Packed  in  KITS  of  25  pens,  FREE  fund 
raiser  badge  and  a  record  keeping  envelope  for  each 
worker's  collections.  Great  for  ANY  group  .  .  ,  America 
is  here  to  stay!  Order  1  KIT  for  each  worker. 


COLLINGWOOD  CO.  •  DEPT.  2211 

44  WARREN  ST.  •  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND  02901 

MINIMUM  ORDER  —  2  KITS.  Please  send  us  kits 

at  $12.50  each.  (25  Pens  &  Gift  Folders  per  kit) 
Q  Include  our  FREE  SAMPLE. 

□  Send  free  sample  so  we  can  see  before  placing  our  order. 


Name  of  Group  , 

Church  or  Sponsor  

Address  

City  State  Zip, 

Phone  (If  none,  write  none)  Active  Workers 


ORDER  WILL  BE  SHIPPED  ONLY  TO  PERSON^  AUTHORIZED  TO  ORDER 


Name  of  Person 

Authorized  to  order  Title 


Home  Address., 
City  


.State. 


Age  If 

Phone  (if  none,  write  none)  Under  21 


I  and/or  my  organization  agree  to  pay  within  60  days,  $12.50  for  each 
KIT  ordered.  We  may  return  any  unsold  kits  for  full  credit  within  that  time, 

Signature  of  person  authorized  to  order. 
OFFER  AVAILABLE  ONLY  TO  BONA  FIDE  GROUPS  (Acceptance 
subject  to  our  approval  and  verification  of  Information  submitted  -  fill 
out  ALL  spaces.) 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


EXPERIENCED  ADVICE 
He  said  I'd  have  to  take  some  pills 
To  cure  my  ills. 
And  very  little  exercise 
If  I  was  wise 

Also  I'd  have  to  watch  my  diet 

Plus  rest  and  quiet. 

But  I  declared  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

He  said  I'd  rue  it. 

The  ending  had  its  funny  side. 

The  expert  died. 

ACADEMIC  TRUISM 

OiKC  a  teen  ager  passes  his  chiving  lest, 
lie  can  pass  c\ervthiiig  except  his  school 
subjects. 

Hi  \ni  I  I 

COMING-OUT  PARTY 
He  felt  as  though  he  were  on  the  shelf. 
This  lad  who'd  never  "found  himself," 
But  wait'll  you  hear  the  latest  buzz. 
He  got  a  haircut,  and  there  he  wuzz! 

S.    S.  RlDDl.l 

AT  LEAST  SOMEONE  ASKED 

Husband-ancl-wife-talk;  "Are  \ou  niad  at 
nie  liecaiise  I'm  mad  at  \ou,  or  do  \oii  ha\e 
another  reason  .  . 

ANGIF  PAFAnAKIS 


"Care  for  an  apple?" 


Till-:  \Mi.i;irw  1  i.r.iiiN-  m  \(i azim: 


WHAT'S  LEFT? 

"How  come  \oiir  son  is  doing  so  well  in  college?"  a  man  asked  his  hieiid. 

"AVell,"  came  the  reply,  "he's  bald-headed.  He  doesn't  want  to  grow  a 
beard.  Drinking  makes  him  sick.  He's  much  too  weak  to  march  and  tarr\ 
a  piotesi  sign.  So  the  onl\  tiling  left  is  lor  him  to  stay  home  and  study.  " 

HeRiM  Alhricht 


IT  MAY  OR  IT  MAY  NOT 

Hiram,  an  old  mountain  man,  was  trying  to  impress  a  WQpian  tourist 
by  letting  her  know  he  could  tell  a  lot  about  the  weather  just  by 
looking  at  his  cows. 

"If  the  cows  arc  lying  down  it's  going  to  be  clear,"  he  said.  "If 
they're  standing  up,  watch  out  for  rain.  They  can  tell  when  rain  is 
in  the  air:  they're  up  on  their  feet  and  feeling  restless  and  ready  to 
run  to  the  barn." 

"But  look  at  jour  cows  now."  the  woman  remarked.  "Some  are 
standing  up  and  some  are  lying  down." 

"Well  .  .  .  well,  so  they  are,"  explained  Hiram,  "that  means  that  it 
may  rain  and  it  may  not." 

QuENTiN  R.  Howard 


SHE  KEEPS  GETTING  YOUNGER 
Two  clderh  businessmen  were  chatting  during  lunch, 
"^'oii  knov\ ."  said  one  in  a  serions  tone  of  \oice.  "it's  terrible  to  grow 
old  alone." 

"Bnl  \oii're  nol  alone.  "  said  his  lompanioii.  "Yon'vc  got  a  wife." 
"Are  von  kidding?  "  resiionded  the  oilier.    'Why,  my  wife  liasn'l  had 
a  birthday  in  eight  years.  ' 

I'.   G.  IvLRNA.N 


NOW  HEAR  THIS! 
What  lies  ahead  I  don't  presume 

To  guess,  but  I'll  lay  bets 
That  there  is  going  to  be  a  BOOM 

In  supersonic  jets. 

G.  Sterling  Leib\ 

DAFFY  DEFINITION 

\iirsery  School:  \Vhere  thev  teach  children 
who  hit— not  to  hit,  and  children  who  don't 
hit— to  hit  back. 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 


"Maybe  we  should  have  adopted  a 
more  positive  attitude." 
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ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL 

PORTABLE  RADIO 

Plays  on  Battery  or  Current 
25  SOLID  STATE  DEVICES 


1970 
MODEL 


5  BAND 


AM     •     FM     •     POLICE     •    AIRCRAFT    •  SHORTWAVE 


LISTEN 
TO  THE 
WHOLE 
WORLD! 


iiimiic 


ONLY  \ 


10  «[ 


195 


BLACK  , 
PADDED 
LEATHERETTE 
CASE 

OPERATES 
ON  BATTERY  OR 
AC/DC  CURRENT 


'TELESCOPING 
ANTENNA 


THE  FEATURES  YOU  WANT  IN  A  RADIO       LIKE    HAVING    5    RADIOS     IN  1 

Tune  in  as  police  speed  to  disasters,  or  close  in  on  wanted 
criminals.  Listen  as  huge  airliners  speak  to  airport  towers.  Hear 
direct  broadcasts  from  strange  and  distant  countries.  You'll  get 
all  standard  AM  local  stations,  disc  jockeys,  ball  games,  news, 
etc.  Enjoy  the  finest  in  FM  music. 

Designed  with  Solid  State  circuitry  for  stabilized  performance  on 
each  frequency.  Thermistor  assures  outstanding  performance 
under  all  climate  conditions.  Superhetrodyne  receiver  elim- 
nates  station  "crossover." 


>LOCK  IN  E-Z 
TUNING 

>  EASY  TO  READ 
COLOR  GUIDE 
DIAL 


HIGH-LOW 
SWITCH 


THIS  RADIO  COMES 
COMPLETE: 
4  C  cell  batteries,  AC  cord.  Built  in  AC  adap- 
tor, Ear  phone  plus  automatic  frequency  con- 
trol (no  extras  to  buy). 


Guarantee 

You  must  be  100%  satisfied  with  your  International 
Electro-Brand  5  Band  Radio  or  your  money  wil  be  refunded 
in  full. 

ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL 

210  South  Des  Plaines  Street       •       Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


MONEY     BACK  GUARANTEE! 


ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL,  Dept.  rf-38 

210  South  Des  Plaines  Street  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


TO  RECEIVE  THIS  5  BAND 
ELECTRO  BRAND  RADIO  AT  $29.95 
PLUS  $1.00  POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING 
FILL  OUT  COUPON  ON  PAGE  53 
AND  MAIL  TODAY 


^/  Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FREE!  Rill  MALL  lOOs 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


PALL! 


PMLMm 

fTLTER  CIGARETTES 


MENTHOL 


Collect  your  empty  packs  of 
PALL  MALL  Gold  and/or  Menthol  100s 

Send  them  to  us  and  we'll  ship  free 
cigarettes  to  servicemen  overseas. 

For  each  group  of  500  empty 

packs  of  PAIi  MALL  Gold  or  Menthol 

100s  we  receive,  we'll  send  5  fresh 
cartons  (50  packs)  to  the  service- 
man or  camp  of  your  choice.  This 
represents  a  free  pack  for  every  10 
empty  packs. 

Start  collecting  now! 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
A  Division  of  American  Brands,  Inc. 
245  Parl<  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Enclosed  are . 


.  groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 
(        )  miJ-MAlLColdlOOs  cartons; 
(       )llMLMM,LMEnthollOirs  cartons; 


Serviceman's  name. 

Camp  Unit  

APO/FPO  


Donor's  Name. 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  ottier  Far  East  areas —Thailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


